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UP-TOWN AND DOWN-TOWN. 


BY MISS ALICE GRAY. 


One of the most beautiful airs in the deservedly 
favorite opera of Lucrecia Borgia was just speed- 
ing to the land of silence through the upper atmos- 
phere of the Astor Place Opera House. The 
deep-eyed prima-donna, Parodi, was curtseying 
low to the showers of bouquets. The human 
extinguishers in the shape of would-be critics, 
were beginning to murmur out their guarded 
approval, when a young man, drossed in the 
height of the fashion, turned his lorgnette to the 
box occupied by two very elegant-looking girls. 
For the last half hour he had taken his cue from 
them, and listened to the music. Before he had 
been fashionably inattentive. The musical taste 
of the Miss Townsends had been cultivated to 
the highest extent, and existing in a sphere alto- 
gether above petty affectations, they had done 
justice by attention to the truthful and impas- 
sioned rendering by Parodi of Donizette’s fine 
conception. The opera-glass of Mr. Curtis was 
leveled long at their box, for there lay the ultima 
Thule of his hopes and expectations. To gain 
the privilege of familiar entree there, to hold 
the ermine-tipped cloak or vinaigrette of one of 
those exclusive beauties—what would he not have 
given? For months he had been mancuvring for 
that. 

“T say, Tom,” he whispered to his friend, as 
he consigned his gold-mounted lorgnette to his 
pocket, ‘‘when are you going to take me to the 
Townsends?” 4 

‘‘Why I told you, my dear fellow, I couldn’t 
take you without asking them first.” 

“Yes, but hang it, why don’t you ask them?” 

«I will some day. I don’t go there very often, 
you know, and I couldn’t get a chance the last 
time.” 

Mr. Curtis planted himself against the stair- 
railing of the lobby, and made a most obsequious 
bow to the Miss Townsends as they took their 
departure, which was politely but distantly re- 
turned. The mortified beau jammed the diamond 
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on his little finger through his white glove, and 
reiterating his reminders to his friend Brace not 
to forget his promise the next time he called 
in Gramesey Place, made the best of his way 
home. 

The good-natured Tom Brace was the only 
one of Mr. Curtis’ acquaintance who visted the 
Townsends, and in him lay his only hope of ever 
seeing the inside of their father’s front-door. An 
invitation from the young ladies themselves was 
as far from his reach as he was from being worthy 
of it—and this he knew well. The Miss Town- 
sends were always engaged when at Newport or 
Saratoga he asked them to dance—the ices he 
offered were often refused under the pretext that 
their brother had gone for some—the bouquets 
he now and then ventured to send were never 
worn. Their lady-like but decided manner of 
distancing Mr. Joseph Curtis, often provoked a 
smile on the lips of those who comprehended the 
by-play of society. 

The truth was, the fastidious and highly cul- 
tivated Kate and Adelaide Townsend moved in 
a circle where wealth alone was no passport of 
admittance. That with a handsome person was 
all Mr. Joe Curtis possessed. The long rows of 
ware-houses and heavy bank-account of Curtis 
& Co., made their name pass current in Wall 
street, but the frivolous, half educated son and 
heir of old Mr. Curtis was beginning to learn 
that there was an atmosphere where the family 
name needed something more to support it. Un- 
accompanied by cultivation, refinement, or the 
consideration derived from family, it would have 
been very much out of place in the circle of the 
fastidious and intellectual Miss Townsends. The 
family pride of their father, too, would have: 
frowned upon any attempt at an introduction. 
A professional man, with none of his relations 
connected with trade, he rather looked down 
upon the ‘“‘merchant "i 

To do Mr. Tom Brace justice, he had done his 
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best to get permission to bring his friend to call 
upon the Miss Townsends. They had always 
evaded the question, or given polite answers of 
which no advantage could be taken, but when 
Mr. Brace pressed the point they courteously but 
decidedly refused. 

“Are you acquainted with the Miss Town- 
sends?” said Miss Julia Freeman to Mr. Curtis, 
the same night that heard Adelaide Townsend's 
slightly disdainful refusal to admit him as a 
visitor. 

“Oh, very well, indeed,” was the reply, ‘Mr. 
Brace, my most particular friend, is very intimate 
there.” 

“‘What’s this, Tom?” said Mr. Curtis, taking 
up a gilt-edged note as he threw himself into an 
arm-chair in the rooms of his friend at the Bond 
Street House, 

‘An invitation to 9 party at the Miss Town- 
sends,” 

“«Well, now, look here, Tom, I call it rather 
unfair of you. If you had introduced me there 
as I wanted you to, I should have had an invita- 
tion to this party.” 

Thus apostrophized, not even Tom’s good nature 
could keep him from repeating to the conceited 
fellow Adelaide Townsend’s refusal to admit his 
calls. 

“Did she—did she say that?” exclaimed he, 
and sank into a moody silence, dividing his angry 
regards between his patent-leathers and the un» 
lucky note. At last, however, he returned to 
conversation pitch, and accepting the offer of a 
cigar, settled himself in the artistic and elegant 
posture so dear to the lords of creation. With 
feet elevated far above his head, he watched the 
curling smoke-wreaths. 

“See here, Tom,” he began, without taking 
his cigar from his mouth, ‘‘couldn’t you get me 
an invite after all? Not that I care for these 
Townsends. Indeed, after their impertinence— 
but that’s neither here nor there. There’s some 
people that'll be there that I want to meet. 
Couldn’t you manage the thing some way, my 
dear fellow—you might ask them if you could 
bring a friend with you.” 

*‘ They would certainly ask who my friend was 
—and even if they didn’t, if I brought you after 
their refusing to let you call, in what kind of a 
position should I stand with them, my boy?” 

‘Well, but—confound the thing—I must go. 
I never wanted anything so much in my life.” 

“TI see no way, unless you’ll agree to be one 
of the violin players, or hand around ices.” 

Muttering something between his teeth, poor 
Joe Curtis sprang up, and proceeded to call upon 
two or three young ladies whom he thought likely 
were invited to the Townsends; and after hinting 
and insinuating in vain, offered his services as 





escort in so many words. He had the satisfac- 
tion to hear them politely declined in all three 
cases. 

Wall street! busy, scheming Wall street !— 
brokers were hurrying by with compressed lips 
—bank clerks with thoughtful eyes, for ‘money 
was tight.” Ina private room in a large build- 
ing near the Merchant’s Exchange, sat the senior 
partner of the firm of Curtis & Co. He had thin 
lips, and a slight stoop of the head owing to long 
habit of sitting at the desk. Leaning half out of 
his chair, with his body bent toward him, was a 
man a little past fifty, with the beaded perspi- 
ration standing on his forehead, and his hand 
quivering with agitation. It was Mr. Townsend, 
the wealthy lawyer, for many months the daring 
speculator. 

“Time, give me time,” he said, ‘it is all I ask. 
A week may enable me to relieve all—the want 
of it will plunge my family into beggary.” 

‘You should have thought of that before you 
ventured upon so heavy a speculation.” 

‘*Oh, sir, do not taunt me with the past. It is 
not much I ask—one week.” 

“You do not know the serious damage the 
delay of even one week may be to me.” 

“Tt will not be ruin. It will not be taking the 
daily bread from your mouth, or from the mouths 
of those dearer to you than yourself. My poor 
girls! how little they imagine anything of this 
kind!” 

The merchant rose from his chair impatiently. 

“Take care—take care what you say, Mr. 
Curtis. Much rests upon one word of yours. 
For God's sake do not urge me to despair. There 
is a fearful energy in desperation.” 

Mr. Curtis glanced hastily at his companion, 
and then around the vacant room. 

‘Do not alarm yourself, sir; I do not mean to 
threaten you, but God alone knows what a des- 
perate man may be tempted to do.” 

“A week would do you no good,” said the 
merchant, putting his thumbs in the arm-holes 
of his vest. ‘At the end of that time you would 
be no more able to meet my demands upon you.” 

“It would give me the chance—without it I 
shall certainly be beggared. Once more, in the 
name of humanity, do not refuse me,” and the 
unhappy man wiped his pallid brow. 

“T’l—I’ll let you know to-morrow whether 
I can make the necessary arrangements, but— 
mind you—I do not think Ican. And—I’m a 
plain spoken man, Mr. Townsend, and I’ll give 
you a piece of my mind. If you lost all your 
fortune I shouldn’t pity those fine Misses of 
yours so much after all. It might be the making 
of them. It’ll bring down some of their high 
notions, I’m thinking. I’ll let you know to-mor- 
row. Good morning.” 
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Mr. Townsend puzzled himself all the way up 
Broadway with thinking what Mr. Cartis could 
possibly mean by speaking of his daughters’ high 
hotions. In the course of his cogitations there 
came to him an indefinite remembrance of having 
heard from his daughters that old Mr. Curtis had 
@ son, and as he pursued the subject, he thought 
it was not likely that any son of Mr. Curtis would 
be willingly received into their society, and in- 
stantly decided that some repulse to this young 
hopeful was the origin of the old merchant’s re- 
marks, and in part, perhaps, of his obstinate re- 
fusals. That should stand in the way no longer 
his daughters should immediately send yofng 
Curtis an invitation to the party, which he re- 
membered with a sigh was coming off that night. 

Old Mr. Curtis’ words had been founded upon 
no very definite information. He knew nothing 
of the Miss Townsends refusal to allow his son 
to visit at their house—the dandy would have 
cut off his finger sooner than told any one that— 
nor of his unsuccessful attempts to cbtain an 
invitation to the “evening scrape,” as he called 
it; but the old gentleman had now and then at 
the door of Grace Church noticed Kate Town- 
send’s distant return to the exquisite wave of 
Leary’s best; and one morning he had carelessly 
asked his son, ‘‘ what sort of girls are Mr. Town- 
send’s daughters?” 

‘‘Not very agreeable sort of girls;” hastily 
putting another lump of sugar in his coffee. 

**Why not?” 

Joe Curtis was scrupulously particular in 
speaking everywhere in the highest terms of 
the Miss Townsends, lest the fable of the sour 
grapes might be applied to him; but with his 
father he thought he might give vent to his 
real sentiments, and “proud,” ‘‘conceited,” 
‘‘uppish,” were the lightest of the terms in 
which he now described the two elegant girls. 

*¢Goodness! what airs they give themselves!” 
he continued. ‘Fellows whose fathers could 
almost pay the national debt of England, who 
live on the fat of the land, and are making more 
money every day too, I’ve seen Kate Townsend 
make one of her graceful curtseys to without 
deigning them a word.” 

Mr. Townsend generally threw all his down- 
town cares out of the omnibus window as he 
passed Bleecker street, or at any rate put them 
down in the hall with his gold-headed cane, but 
the day of his ifterview with old Mr. Curtis, he 
carried them up stairs with him. 

“ Adelaide, my dear,” were his first words on 
entering the parlor, ‘‘there is such a person as a 
Mr. Curtis, whom you have seen at Newport or 
some place, is there not?—a young man.” 

*¢Yes, sir, he was first introduced to us at 
Saratoga,” replied Adelaide. 





“I wish you to send an invitation to him 
directly to come here to-night.” 

“Mr. Curtis! why, papa, you know he has 
never visited here.” 

**No matter, it is my wish that he be invited.” 

*‘He belongs to a different circle altogether. 
We have never even recognized him only dis- 
tantly,”’ said Kate. . 

*«Never mind all that now. Send him a note. 
He’ll excuse the late invitation.” 

‘“«What can papa mean?” exclaimed Kate, as 
he closed the door, while Adelaide tossed her 
graceful head, and sat down to scented note- 
paper and silver wafers. 

A party—yes, a glittering revel, and light 
laughs and merry music, and a thousand scat- 
tered luxuries in the house of the man trembling 
on the verge of ruin. Ay, there are many more 
incongruous secrets in the false world we live in. 
Well is it that the veil is not lifted! 

Brilliant were the rooms of Mr. Townsend that 
night—in fullest blooms the costly exotics that 
turned the air of the conservatory into floating 
balm. And how felt the master there as he 
thought that on the morrow’s sunset all might 
be doomed to the hammer of the auctioneer, and 
himself and his children outcasts and beggars? 
Just as the opening doors of the elegant supper- 
room disclosed the triumph of the confectioner’s 
art, and a lively march from the finest band in 
«New York swept through the resplendent rooms, 
old Mr. Curtis, extinguishing the gas-light in his 
bed-room, muttered to himself, *‘it’s all nonsense 
to let Townsend have the week he asks for. I 
wont wait any longer. To-morrow must bring 
the crisis.” 

‘«Where were you last night, Joseph?” he said 
to his son, the next morning. 

**At Mr. Townsend’s, in Gramesey Place—and 
let me tell you, father, it isn’t right to trust to 
first appearances. The Miss Townsends are the 
most lady-like girls in New York. They are so 
graceful, so kind, and have such sweet, clear, low 
voices.” 

**So you like them now?” 

‘*Most certainly I do. There is a something 
about them, I can’t tell what, that makes them 
appear different from anybody else.” 

‘Are they affected, supercilious?” asked the 
merchant, for he well knew that however much 
affectation a man may have himself, he can see 
and dislike it in a woman. 

‘Not at all. They have none of those con- 
temptuous, disagreeable airs some girls have. 
They are not at all like the generality of young 
ladies.” 

The truth was, the Miss Townsends having 
once invited any one to their own house, were 
too high bred to give him any but a most cour- 
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teous welcome. The surprised young man who 
had presented himself and his cambric ruffles, 
half doubting what reception he might receive, 
was entirely fascinated by Adelaide Townsend’s 
unerring elegance, and Kate’s polished wit. Attri- 
buting in his self-conceit, their graceful and cour- 
teous demeanor to some quality newly discovered 
in himself, he felt in a very different mood toward 
them. 

**T was too harsh last night,” thought old Mr. 
Curtis, as he proceeded down-town, ‘‘in resolving 
not to grant Townsend’s entreaty. He shall have 
aweek. Those girls of his are such wise girls, 
Joe says, (Joe was the merchant’s idol) it would 
be a pity to have them left without a penny. 
Hard fate that, to be penniless,” and he jingled 
the silver in his pockets. ‘‘He shall have the 
chance if it’s only because Joe thinks the girls 


so pleasant and pretty-behaved. True, their 
father might have given them a ‘hint to be polite 
to Joe, but he says they were kind to every one, 
and unaffected. Townsend shall have the week.” 

And so he told him that morning. 

The week sped on. The crisis passed, and 
success beyond his most sanguine expectations 
descended upon Mr. Townsend. But how little 
did he think that he was indebted for his escape 
to the trifling ball-room fop, whom his refined 
and lovely daughters had condescended to notice! 
And how little did that bewildered youth, while 
hugging himself in the thought that he had been 
an invited guest of the Miss Townsends, dream 
that the explanation was to be found in the inky 
ledger of his old father. So goes the complicated 
machine of society, wheel within wheel. So goes 
Up-Town and Down-Town. 
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BY ERNESTINE FITZGERALD. 


Or a bright little fairy right gladly I’d sing; 

To our dear baby, Annie, gay tribute I’d bring: 

Would some child-muse lend aid, 1’d merrily tell 

How a native magician has wound in her spell 

A grave circle of lovers, who bask in her smiles 

And lose their cold cares in her warm, sunny wiles, 

Her pretty coquetries, her fresh budding loves, 

All artless and pure as the young turtle-dove’s. _ 

Of her soul’s opening charms how divinely I’d sing, 

Could fit plumelet be caught upon some white angel’s 
wing! 

Her hair from the poet description hath won: 

*Tis “brown in the shadow, and gold in the sun;” 

Bright gleams on the lid of the font, whence out- 
pour 

Young gushes of rapture—rich promise of more. 

Her eye of the hyacinth’s bell hath the hue, 


In its purest, and softest, and holiest of blue: 

Its brilliance of something within hath the tone 

Which in star, gem, or flower, hath never yet shone; 

A something that streams from the eloquent soul 

Which spurns the dull day that its light would 
control; 

A ray from the spirit—etherial—sublime— 

Which mocks at all bondage, of earth, or of time. 

No ballads shall sink to the texture of skin— 

To the quick-moving currents that revel within 

Than mantle of whiteness, now rivalling snow, 

Now rosy with feeling’s eyanishing glow. 

What then wants the picture? ah! one sober hue! 

Cloud-shadows for each to keep ever in view; 

Choice things are but lent—fondest hopes often 
fail: 

Strive lightly to hold—there be less to bewail! 
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Let us follow the Saviour in sunshine and shade, 
In the hour of sorrow when nought earthly can aid; 
When the cup of affliction is full to the brim, 

May we drink, and remember ’t was tasted by Him. 


Let us follow the Saviour, when tempted and tried, 
And the world would allure us to cast Him aside; 
When the star of our hopes is shadow’d and dim, 
Then, oh! then may we cast all our burthen on Him. 


Let us follow the Saviour, in prosperity’s hour, 
When fortune her favors doth lavishly shower; 

Oh! then when our pathway is dazzling and bright, 
Have we need of His presence to guide us aright? 


Let us follow the Saviour till life’s at its close, 

And the dark stream of Jordan our feet overflows; 
Till the links are all broke by mortality riven, 

’ And the spirit escapes from its thraldom to Heaven. 














OUR MAY PARTY; 
OR, THE.WEDDING IN THE GROVE 


BY D. ELLEN GOODMAN. 


A cam, holy Sabbath morning dawned upon 
Flowervale. There was joy throughout Nature’s 
dominions; for smiling May had come again to 
clothe the meadows and vallies in velvet, the 
trees of grove and forest in their livery of green, 
and the heavens in their vesture of azure and 
gold. Beautiful May! the tiny rose-buds were 
already bursting from the climbing stems, the 
honeysuckle began to look fresh and bright 
about the low porticoes of many a white cottage, 
and the earliest birds were making the cool air 
tremble with their glad, merry notes. Yes—it 
was a Sabbath morning; ‘and you would have 
known it by the deep hush ‘that lay upon the 
heart of Flowervale. Not a sound had broken 
the silence, except the song of the fluttering 
birds that ushered in the pleasant light of day; 
no foot-fall fell upon the moss-carpeted ground; 
but at last through the deep, pleasant valley 
rang out the rich, musical tones of the church 
beil—peal after peal—slow, solemn, but melo- 
dious and cheering. And now from every shaded 
nook they poured—old men, women and children 
—youths and maidens—all, or nearly all, with a 
calm, reverential air, and a face that beamed with 
benevolence and kindly feeling. And yet you 
might have detected upon almost every counte- 
nance, a mingling of curiosity and pleasing won- 
der, a look of anxious hope and impatience; and 
they wound up the hill-sids, beneath the clus- 
tering maples with steps more rapid and hurried 
than the usual measured tread with which they 
entered that holy edifice. 

On this bright spring morning the pulpit in 
the old church was to be occupied by a new and 
youthful preacher, who was a candidate for the 
ministerial office; for dear, good Elder Bernard 
had grown old and infirm in his Master’s service, 
and the few thin locks that shaded his temples 
were white as snow; and his voice, that had ever 
been like music to his flock, was tremulous and 
feeble. So Deacon Smith and the people at large 
had given Mr. Murry, a young divine who had 
recently graduated at R——— College, an invita- 
tion to fill the old minister's pulpit; it being 
understood by all concerned that if the new 
preacher liked Flowervale and its inhabitants, 
and was liked by the good people of the beautiful 
little village, his home would henceforward be 





among them. We had nearly all assembled in 
the’ broad, spacious church; and through the 
closed shutters the soft light crept over the white 
walls, lingering among the damask curtains that 
swept gracefully back from the pulpit windows, 
and lighting many an eye with a ray of hope and 
joy; when Father Bernard and the young preacher 
walked slowly up the aisle, and ascended the 
pulpit stairs. Every eye was turned upon that 
youthful form, and every face glowed with ad- 
miration as the manly head bent a moment in 
silent prayer; and when those large, soft, meek 
eyes wandered over the mute throng, not one 
among the multitude but loved the new minister 
even then. And he had a face that would win 
the affection of any passing stranger—a broad, 
white forehead, about which clustered carelessly 
a@ mass of raven curls, and a mouth of almost 
infantile sweetness—then his eyes, with their 
holy, earnest expression, beaming with a look of 


funutterable tenderness on all around—no one 


could withstand their power. The new minister 
looked a moment over the congregation, and 
then his gaze seemed fixed upon some object at 
the entrance, while a pleasant glow overspread 
his fine countenance; and we girls, who were 
watching his every motion from our station in 
the front singer’s seat, almost unconsciously 
leaned forward to see what could have called 
forth that beautiful expression. 

I did not wonder at his admiration when my 
eyes rested upon the interesting group that had 
just entered. Poor, dear old Mrs. Wayland, with 
her pale sweet face downcast, and her steps weak 
and tottering, was leaning upon the arm of her 
beautiful child; and had just entered her own 
seat, which was nearly up the long, broad aisle, 
to the pulpit; and when Kate Wayland had seen 
her invalid mother seated, she turned her bright 
young face away, and retracing her steps noise- 
lessly, ascended to the gallery. She was a lovely 
creature, with the delicate flush of girlhood upon 
her cheek, and the unclouded light of innocence 
and joy upon her meek brow; and as she took 
her seat by the church organ, which had been 
the gift of her departed father to the people he 
loved, and bent her fair, young face over the keys, 
with that look of deep devotion and reverential 
love, we all thought she had never looked more 
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beautiful. The low, deep tones of the tolling bell 
died tremblingly upon the air, and then notes of 
richer, sweeter melody filled the old church, and 
every heart went out with the music-strains that 
seemed leaving the soul on its quivering wings 
to heaven. Then amid the deep hush that fol- 
lowed those melting strains, arose low, clear and 
tuneful, the young pastor’s voice in humble sup- 
plication. 

Those rich tones sent a thrill through every 
heart; and none in that broad old church on that 
pleasant, holy morning but felt subdued and tran- 
quilized by the beautifal words and touching peti- 
tions that fell from those parted lips, as the small 
hands lay clasped upon the ancient Bible, and 
the calm, pure brow was uplifted in that mellow 
light to the Hearer of prayer. I said none—there 
was Phebe Smith, the deacon’s only daughter, 
who occupied a conspicuous station at the head 
of the front singer’s seat, and who turned with 
something, J thought, of scorn upon her curling 
lip, after regarding for a moment the sweet young 
face of Kate Wayland, as she sat there, her head 
slightly bent, and her little white fingers folded 
gently together in her lap, while her sweet violet 
eyes, humid with half starting tears, were fixed 
upon the glowing face of the eloquent petitioner, 
and a flush of enthusiastic admiration stole all 
over her lovelyface. Phebe Smith’s lip did curl 
in scorn, I know, and a deeper tinge dyed her 
cheek, as she turned her deep, dark eyes again 
upon the preacher; and when we arose soon after 
to sing the beautiful hymn dear old Father Ber- 
nard had just read, I could not help perceiving 
that her voice was more harsh and sharp than 
ever. She was a proud, wayward girl—this 
Phebe—and though some thought her pretty, 
with her dark eyes and jetty braids, and the rich 
carnation on her lip and cheek. I always turned 
from her cold, haughty brow to the meek, pure 
loveliness of Kate Wayland, with much the same 
feelings with which I would relinquish a gaudy, 
full-blown scarlet rose for a snowy lily of the 
valley. Oh, and did not everybody love dear 
Kate, for her gentleness, her sweet smiles and 
loving words, and for the devotion with wiich 
she ever hovered over her sick and widowed 
_ mother! Though the glittering wealth which 
had once strewn their pathway had all departed 
at her noble father’s death, and the lordly man- 
sion in which she had been nurtured like a gar- 
den flower, been exchanged for an humble, lowly 
cottage, yet the same smile and cheerful heart 
were hers; and you could never turn from her 
presence without a murmured prayer for the 
beautiful child. 

Everybody was in raptures after listening to 
Mr. Murry’s sermon—he was so humble, yet so 
lofty and noble, so winning in his low, sweet 





tones, and so wonderfully eloquent—all Flower- 
vale was in love with him. After service we 
young people, with the children, all met in the 
vestry of the church for religious instruction ; and 
the new minister moved among us with his hand- 
some, pleasant face, and expounded the Scrip- 
tures in his clear, musical tones, and spoke a 
kind word to all, taking us by the hand with the 
warmth and affection of a brother, and when we 
parted on that pleasant hill-side at the old door, 
I am sure we were mutually satisfied with each 
other. Mr. Marry was installed our pastor, and 
took up his quarters at the residence of Deacon 
Smith, much to the satisfaction of Phebe, who 
was ever ready with her sweetest smiles; and 
many of the old people soon began to whisper 
slyly of a match, and a future wedding at the 
deacon’s: but we girls were obstinate, and would 
turn away with a knowing shake of the head. 
Mr. Murry—the noble, generous, eloquent Murry 
love Phebe Smith! never! Mr. Murry was very 
familiar and social, and was soon a frequent and 
welcome guest beneath every roof, far and near. 
The children would waddle after him as he slowly 
crossed the green, with outstretched arms, and 
were never happier than when grasping the pas- 
tor’s hand, and lisping their childish replies to 
his numerous and kind questions; and we girls 
never thought our party complete when equiped 
for a stroll over the forest and mountain side, or 
down by the winding stream after wild flowers, 
unless Mr. Murry led the way. He was a very 
pleasant companion; and would ever direct our 
somewhat giddy thoughts and hearts from the 
beautiful things about us to the great Source of 
all that is lovely; and his presence, instead of 
being a restraint upon the free out gushing of 
our young spirits, always tended to make us 
happier and more cheerful. Phebe Smith was 
always by Mr. Murry’s side; not from any par- 
ticular choice of his, as we could ever determine; 
but somehow she always found some singular 
flower about which to ask, or was very weary 
with walking so far, and was so thankful for Mr- 
Murry’s offered arm. But it was not upon the 
flushed and upturned face of Phebe that the 
young pastor’s eyes rested with that beautiful 
smile and expression peculiar to himself; it was 
not to her ever-ready questions and remarks 
that he replied in that low, almost tremulous 
murmur. There was one young face which ever 
turned blushingly from his soul-speaking eyes; 
and when that face was absent from our little 
circle, there was always a shadow upon the brow 
of our leader. 

We saw how it was, for we were not blind. 
And who could help noticing the rich sunlight 
that gathered in those deep, expressive eyes, 
and the smile that hovered about the handsome 
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mouth, who could fail to perceive that the voice 
grew tremulous with subdued feeling, when Kate 
Wayland’s beautiful brow became flushed beneath 
his gaze, and her fair hand quivered in his grasp 
of welcome? She was young—hardly sixteen 
summers old; but in judgment and intellectual 
acquirements superior to any of us. She had 
grown up beneath the watchful eye of a doting 
father, and it had been his pride to mark her 
opening mind, and lead her gently up the hill 
of science; and when at the age of fourteen, the 
lovely girl found herself alone with her invalid 
mother, with but a trifle spared them from the 
immense wealth that had ever been theirs. She 
proved that her father’s instructions and pre- 
cepts had not been lost upon her young mind. 
Her piano with a few less costly articles were 
saved from the wreck; and Kate soon com- 
menced giving instructions in music. A little 
band gathered about her daily in her humble 
home, and she was cheerful and happy in her 
labors. I believe I have said that everybody 
loved Kate Wayland. I meant everybody but 
Phebe Smith. I know not why it was—but the 
proud girl always seemed to spite the meek child, 
and ever treated her with the utmost coldness 
and indifference. It might have been envy, and 
‘we always called it that, for Judge Wayland was 


far superior to Deacon Smith in point of wealth 
and influence; and Kate was his idol, and the 


idol of the whole village. And then when the 
dear girl was left fatherless and in poverty, she 
conducted herself with so much propriety and 
wisdom, that we all loved her even better than 
before; and poor Phebe Smith was envious, I 
know. Mr. Murry often called at the cottage of 
Mrs. Wayland, but no one wondered at that; for 
the lady was an invalid, and an intelligent and 
agreeable companion; and then he called every 
where with the same freedom and familiarity; 
and there were many among us girls with whom 
the young pastor was much more social and in- 
timate, and Kate was but a child—oh, no! his 
visits there meant nothing. 

The pleasant months glided by, and Flowervale 
was nestled amid the thick foliage in all the quiet 
beauty of mid-summer, with its abundance of 
flowers, and verdure, and bloom. People did say, 
and they whispered it loudly, too, that Mr. Murry 
and Deacon Smith’s daughter were engaged—yes, 
Phebe Smith, the proud and wilful, they said, 
was the betrothed of the gentle and eloquent 
minister. But a few of us girls still stood out 
manfully, we would not have it so—and we knew 
it could not be. True, they were often together; 
but then Phebe was so determined in her way, 
and would always contrive to attract his notice; 
and Mr. Murry lived with Deacon Smith, and of 
course must be civil to the spoiled girl. 
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There was one thing which troubled us a little. 
Kate Wayland-—the dear child, was rarely now 
one of our company; and rarely did we see that 
beautiful smile on the lip of our pastor. We 
attributed Kate’s absence to the increasing in- 
disposition of her mother; and we thought also 
that the paleness of her cheek, and the drooping 
of her sweet eyes was from watching by the sick 
couch. Poor Kate! she was an attentive nurse; 
and at last Mrs. Wayland was able to walk out 
again, and Kate joined us once more in our ram- 
bles. We were all surprised to see how thin her 
lovely face had grown, and how the flush had 
entirely left her cheek; and when Mr. Murry 
took her white hand and looked down upon her 
beautiful pale brow, there was a mournful look 
about his dark eyes, and his lips trembled as he 
opened them to breathe a word of welcome; but 
he did not utter a sound; for just then Phebe 
Smith laid her hand upon his arm, and urged us 
forward toward the grove whither our steps were 
bound. 

We were to have a pic-nic in that noble grove 
beyond the school-house, and were going now to 
bind evergreen wreaths about the tall old maples, 
and gather the wild flowers that peeped from the 
shadows, to make garlands for our tables and 
brows. We scattered about the deep woods, and 
each was busy in plucking the sweet violets and 
blue-bells from their hiding-places, and weaving 
the green myrtle and ivy with the delicate buds. 
Now and then a clear, ringing laugh from some 
bright lip would fill the air with melody, then a 
sweet hush would follow, broken perhaps by a 
low murmur. Minda and I had wandered far 
from the rest of the party into the deepest part 
of the forest, and seating ourselves on a patch 
of tempting velvet, were disengaging the clinging 
little flowers from their bed of moss in silence, 
when a slight foot-fall made us look up; and 
there, at a little distance through the deep shrub- 
bery, was sweet Kate Wayland bending over & 
bush of wild roses, her white dress caught up 
from the rude thorns that surrounded her in one 
hand, and the other reaching down amid the 
thick leaves for the blushing buds. Her hair 
was unbound, and hung in wavy masses about 
her neck, and as she raised her heavy lashes to 
look at a yellow bird that sang a thrilling strain 
just over her head, we saw that a tear trembled 
upon the silken fringe. Dear Kate! how very 
beautiful she looked then, with that deep, rich 
shadow on her pale young face, and those pink 
roses blooming all about her. Andther moment, 
and through the deepening shades, another form 
approached. There was a bright glow upon Mr. 
Murry’s face as he paused before the blushing, 
half-frightened girl, that beautiful smile came to 
his lip; and when Kate dropped the white skirt 
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from her trembling hand, and dropped the roses 
too amid the thick shrubbery, and started from 
her hiding-place, he bent to disengage the snowy 
muslin from the thorns that held it fast, and 
murmured in his own mellow tones, ‘‘do not 
tremble so, Miss Wayland, I would not harm you 
for the world.” Tears rushed to the blue eyes 
of darling Kate, and she covered them with both 
her little hands, while her frail form trembled so 
fearfully that Mr. Murry passed his arm about 
her slen@sr waist, and drew her tenderly from 
the thick hedge. What could Minda and I do? 
We looked vainly for a place to escape, but were 
hemmed in by close shrubbery, and could not 
depart without attracting notice; so we nestled 
close together, and plucked the bright flowers 
with a sort of nervous tremor.of the fingers. I 
will not tell you what other lovely whispered 
words fell upon our unwilling ears; but when 
next we raised our eyes to Kate Wayland’s lovely 
face, it was no longer pale and sorrowful; but 
one of her old smiles, faint and subdued it is 
true, but more beautiful than ever, dimpled her 
small mouth, and a glow like that of the restored 
roses that lay in her white fingers, mingled with 
the lily fairness of her cheek. One of her little 
hands lay in both those of the pastor, and his 
deep, earnest eyes, with an expression far more 
eloquent than we had ever seen, were fixed upon 
her half averted face, They turned slowly away, 
and Minda and I drawing a long breath of relief, 
took another direction to the far-off group who 
had nearly collected at the entrance of the grove. 

Minda could not help whispering as we saw 
Phebe Smith peering through the dark grove, 
with an impatient frown upon her haughty fore- 
head, ‘‘I knew it was not so—I knew he could 
never love that proud girl.” Oh, how that frown 
deepened and darkened, and the glow on her 
cheek changed .to crimson, when a moment after 
Mr. Murry came slowly around the huge trunk 
of a maple, his hands full of rose-buds and 
violets, and his eyes all beamjng with joy, and 
close by his side Kate Wayland, her face no 
longer pale and sorrowful, but flushed and ra- 
diant with the happiness that was making the 
heart in her bosom bound and thrill almost pain- 
fully. 

There was a lurking smile in every eye of the 
joyous party as we wound our way homeward, 
and every brow but that of Phebe Smith was 
clear as the rich sunlight that flooded the grove 
at our backs, and made the waters of the pure 
lake glow like pearls. 

That evening a little note came to Minda and 
me, written in Kate Wayland’s own delicate cha- 
racters; and in answer to its summons, we joy- 
fully entered the mossy footpath that led across 
the green to the widow’s cottage, and were soon 





amid the happy group that with mysterious 
smiles welcomed us beneath its low roof. Dear 
old Elder Bernard was there—his white hair 
falling about his thin temples, and a look of 
quiet love in his grey eyes. And Mrs, Wayland 
looked almost beautiful with that expression of 
untold affection about her meek eyes, and her 
voice of tremulous tenderness. And Kate—dear 
little Katy, her hands trembled as she clasped 
ours, and a deep glow upon her cheeks made the 
pure whiteness of her brow more striking, and 
within her sweet blue eyes the tear and smile 
were most beautifully blended. Murry too, the 
young minister, stood by, his own peculiar ex- 
pression of holy happiness flooding his manly 
brow, and with a tone as rich and musical as a 
heart brimfal of love and tenderness could make 
it. A favored few among the girls besides Minda 
and I were present on that pleasant and eventful 
evening; and when, after an hour’s interview, 
and a soft adieu to Kate and Mrs. Wayland, we 
went hurriedly back to our homes, each felt the 
importance of the secret entrusted to her care; 
and I am sure our dreams that night were all 
happy and blissful. 

We could not have wished for a fairer day than 
that which dawned upon our waiting eyes. Not 
a cloud dotted the pure blue of heaven, not a 
whisper rippled the mirror-face of the azure 
lake. All was calm, bland and beautiful. The 
low trill of the birds quivered on the fragrant 
air, and the flowerets, profusely scattered in 
every nook and crevice throughout Flowervale, 
raised their meek eyes all wet with dew-drops 
to the bright King of day. All the long, cool 
morning we were busy in the maple grove, 
twining wreaths about the huge old trunks, and 
festooning the long garlands among the thick 
boughs. Groups of fair girls might have been 
seen bending the ear to listen to something 
spoken in low tones by one of their companions; 
and always was the information followed by 
beaming smiles, a soft, joyous laugh, and a 
clasping together of white hands, while, as they 
bent over the piles of buds and green leaves, out 
of which we were forming crowns and wreaths 
fit for the brow of a queen, a nervous tremor 
made the frail things shake in the nimble fingers, 
and many a harmless bud was crushed unwit- 
tingly in the joyous excitement. 

The afternoon was not less delightful than the 
morning; and though the sun’s bright beams had 
drank every drop of pearl from grass-blade and 
open flower, a light, gentle wind, just a delicious 
breath, had sprung up; and as we wandered 
among the shady maples, with flushed cheeks 
and bounding hearts, it crept saucily beneath 
our curls, and bore them gracefully upon its 
unseen wing. 
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You would have thought, kind reader, that the 
whole of Flowervale had turned out to witness 
the festivities of that day; and indeed I believe 
its inhabitants were nearly all present. Old men 
stood leaning upon their stout staffs for support, 
while the zephyr stirred the white locks on their 
wrinkled foreheads. and moved their hearts too 
with something of the joy of other days; little 
children frolicked among the shadows, and their 
long locks streamed out upon the air; and proud 
mothers, with smiling infants nestled to their 
bosoms, looked on to witness the sport. Mrs. 
Wayland, the invalid, whose foot had yet hardly 
pressed a spring flower since her long illness, 
was among us, We had drawn an easy-chair 
with soft cushions close to the moss throne with 
its arch of fluttering wreaths, and then with her 
slight hands folded in her lap, and a look of 
almost tearful happiness, sat the mother of dar- 
ling Kate. And Elder Bernard, the loved and 
honored father of that assembled flock—he sat 
at Mrs. Wayland’s right hand, his benevolent face 
clad in smiles, and his fingers, trembling with 
age, grasping the tiny ones of childhood and in- 
fancy, which were ever ready for his coveted 
blessing. And we were all there—a company of 
glad and happy ones—nearly all as happy as the 
speaking eyes denoted. True, Phebe Smith’s 
dark orbs were glancing through the crowd, and 
the full red lip seemed crushing between the 
pressing teeth, while the hand she raised to 
brush the intruding braid from her burning 
cheek shook with suppressed emotion, Away 
through the assembled ones they stood, the ob- 
jects of her search; Murry with pale, intellectual 
face beaming in utterable tenderness; and Kate, 
the loved and lovely, as pale, though a rose tinge 
seemed slowly creeping to her cheek, and her 
humid eyes drooped beneath the heavy lashes, 
like violets in their deep shadows. 

Most beautiful and sweetly timid looked our 
May Queen, as she approached through the part- 
ing crowd, leaning upon the arm of the proud 
and happy pastor; and wherever she moved a 
blessing seemed to follow her. A white muslin 
dress, looped gracefully up at the sides with 
knots of half open rose-buds, and a bunch of 
violets and moss flowers falling from the fair 
shoulders, fell about her slight form in light 
folds; and as she slowly approached the vine- 
covered throne, a fairy girl came out from the 





throng of admirers, and threw over her blushing 
brow and heavy braids a wreath of exquisite 
beauty. Then went up a clear and joyous “long 
live the Queen!” from the merry hearts that 
loved the gentle creature, and before the sur- 
prise of any could find vent in words, Elder Ber- 
nard arose, and raising his clasped hands and 
furrowed brow to heaven, invoked a blessing on 
the youthful pair about to be wedded. 

Every head was bowed in solemn reverence, 
and when, a moment after, the young pastor took 
the trembling hand of the blushing, happy girl, 
and vowed to be her protector through life, to 
‘love and cherish” her till death, a suppressed 
murmur of satisfaction passed from lip to lip, 
and many a hand was half extended in blessing. 
The thin, pale hand of Mrs. Wayland crept to 
her eyes, and through the slender fingers strug- 
gled tears of mingled joy and sorrow; for the 
past blended with present scenes, and she could 
not forget the dream of her own bright morning 
of life, nor the after shadows which had hung 
darkly on her path. But Kate, her darling child, 
was so happy, and the young husband looked so 
tenderly and proudly down upon the Flower-he 
had taken to his heart, that the sunshine pre- 
dominated in the mother’s eyes, and falteringly 
she gave them her blessing. 

We were a joyous company after the ceremony 
was over; but one heart among us that did not 
beat in tumultuous joy. Phebe Smith had nearly 
fainted from excess of disappointment and envy; 
but when she perceived that every eye was fixed 
on the young bride, and that her pale face was 
all unobserved, she turned her back upon the 
scene, and unheeded, passed down by the little 
lake, and through the deserted street to her 
home. Poor Phebe Smith! her envious, jealous 
heart would not let her be happy, and she could 
not bear to see others so. 

A few weeks after that WEDDING IN THE GROVE, 
Mr. Murry and his lovely bride, with the invalid 
mother, took up their abode in the mansion once 
owned by Judge Wayland, which had been pur- 
chased by the villagers for a parsonage; and the 
cheerful, ever joyous face of Kate Murry once 
more gladdened the home of her childhood. Dear, 
happy Kate! I love to think of thee, and of our 
days of pleasant intercourse; and to know that 
no cloud has yet darkened thy azure heaven. 
Long mayest thou live thus happily and blest. 





BE STRONG. 


Tnovex sorrows rustle round thy path, 
Though foes should do thee wrong, 

Bear up through all, and trust in God, 
And He will make thee strong. 


To waste thy nights in sighs and tears, 
And vain regrets were wrong; 
God chastens souls by sorrow’s rod, 
Oh! in His strength be aiepne. C. A. 
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LIZZIE LINDEN. 


BY FRANK LEE, AUTHOR OF “KATE CLEAVELAND,” A PRIZE STORY. 


Tux night wind stirred the thin muslin cur- 
tains, and its cool breath was borne in through 
the open window, as Lizzie Linden rose from the 
couch where, a full hour before, she had thrown 
herself in all the forgetfulness of anxious thought. 
She started as the clock on the mantel chimed 
the hour of nine. 

‘*How late,” she muttered, as she gathered 
her long hair in one heavy coil at the back of 
her head, and drew the folds of a dark cloak 
round her form, for though mid-summer, the air 
was chill. 

She passed out of her chamber and glided 
softly down the oaken staircase into the dark- 
ened hall. Quietly she drew aside the fastenings 
of the heqvy door, and hastened down the stone- 
steps into the large, old-fashioned garden, from 
whose depths was borne the scent of fragrant 
flowers. She glanced quickly up at the vine- 
wreathed casements, but the lights were all ex- 
tinguished, and she hurried on through the 
shadowy paths until she reached a small sum- 
mer-house standing in a secluded spot, the lattice 
of which seemed bending beneath its weight of 
green leaves and pearly blossoms. 

But Lizzie Linden heeded not the beauty of 
the scene around her, and shuddered nervously 
as the grass rustled beneath her tread, or the 
wind sighed among the branches of the tall trees. 

A stately form met her as she paused at the 
entrance, a manly arm encircled her slender 
waist, and drew her toward a seat. But she 
removed the arm thrown so caressingly round 
her, and her lips quivered slightly as she bent 
her gaze full on the face of her companion. 

**You sent for me, Lizzie,” he said, as his eyes 
sank beneath her earnest look, “but I began to 
think you were not coming, it grew so late.” 

** Yes,” she replied, ‘‘I sent for you, but I see 
now that it was needless,” she turned away from 
him as she spoke, to hide the convulsive working 
of her pallid features. 

‘“‘What do you mean, Lizzie,” returned he, but 
his tones were faltering and low. 

*“T mean. Tell me, St. Orne, is it true that 
you leave here to-morrow?” 

‘For a time, Lizzie,” was the answer; ‘but I 
shall return.” 

The girl rose from her seat; her face was white 
as the cere-cloth of the dead, and her voice was 
husky and brokem 





“Frederic St. Orne, you will never return! I 
see itall now! You are going, and forever.” 

“Indeed, indeed, I am not,” replied he. **Why 
should you think so? I shall come back to claim 
you, my beautiful, my own one.” 

“Stop, St. Orne, stop! Do not seek to deceive 
me longer—why should you? Such words are 
idle now,” and she pressed her hands tightly 
against her lips to force back the cry of agony 
which rose from her heart. ‘You are going 
away,” and her tones that a moment before had 
been almost fierce, grew lower and more mourn- 
ful, ‘to seek pleasure and happiness elsewhere, 
while I am to be left to struggle on beneath the 
weight of shame and disgrace, which is to make 
my very name a by-word for the vile, and me a 
thing to be shuddered at by the good.” 

‘Lizzie Linden, hearken to me,” and St. Orne 
rose from the rustic bench, and paced to and fro 
upon the greensward, while every smothered foot- 
fall smote like a knell upon the ear of that young 
being before him. “I am going away, but not 
of my own free will! Urgent business compel 
me to leave here for a time, but your memory 
will always be uppermost in my heart.” 

‘*Heart!” Lizzie Linden sprang up and stood 
beside him. ‘And this is to repay me for all 
that I must endure: you will remember me! Ay, 
as a man looks carelessly upon a simple flower 
his foot has crushed, or on a bauble which pleased 
for a season, but now is thrown aside as worth- 
less.” 

**You wrong me, Lizzie——” 

**Do not speak, St. Orne, it cannot change any 
thing now. I care not so much for myself as for 
my poor father. Oh! St. Orne, St. Orne, think 
you that all the sin and suffering you have caused, 
will not recoil on your own head? You came 
here like a serpent into an Eden, and by your 
gentle words and protestations of love won my 
affections, and made me that whichI am. You 
are going away now, but the curse of an injured 
parent will pursue you, and his prayer will be 
heard!” 

No one could have been so utterly hardened 
as to have listened to those words unmoved, and 
that proud, dangerous-looking man trembled as 
he looked upon her. He sat down, and leaning 
his bowed head on his hand, seemed lost in 
thought, though his frame shook with emotion 
while she spoke. 
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**You have deemed it but a trifling thing to 
come hither and sully my mind in its most inno- 
cent dreams, to tear from my soul all those holy 
and gentle feelings which belong to woman’s 
nature, to thrist me away from my kind, and 
put a bar between me and the pure of my sex, 
but I warn you St. Orne, that the day will come 
when you must atone for my sin, when you must 
answer before the face of high heaven the accu- 
sation of a bereaved father.” 

*¢Your father may be spared much sorrow if 
you will go where he cannot even hear your name 
spoken,” returned he, at last, though his eyes 
were fixed upon the ground, and his voice shook 
in spite of his efforts to appear calm. ‘I will 
protect you, and give you a home, more beau- 
tiful, Lizzie, than aught you have ever dreamed 
of. Your every wish shall be gratified, your 
slightest desire or caprice granted, and——” 

“But, Frederic St. Orne, will you make me 
your wife?” He shrank like a guilty wretch as 
he was, from beneath the agonizing look bent 
upon him, but spoke not. ‘‘No, you would not! 
Never will I live on the bounty of my betrayer; 
I could bear shame—want—the keenest suffering 
—death itself—anything but that! Go, Frederic 
St. Orne, it needed but this to set the seal upon 
your wickedness!” 

‘Think well upon what I have said, Lizzie! 
Reflect upon all that is before you if you remain 
here——_” 

*T do not need to think! Thought within the 
last few hours has almost made me mad! Insult 
me longer by your presence; go!” 

St. Orne drew his hat far down over his eyes, 
and passed out of the little summer-house. With 
a single bound he cleared the rustic paling of the 
garden, and was gone. 

Lizzie Linden gazed after him until his form 
was lost to view in the surrounding gloom, then 
her hands fell slowly to her side, she tottered 
toward a seat, but fell prostrate upon the grass, 
though she did not swoon, for there was a keen 
pang of agony at her heart which still preserved 
consciousness. 

She would have wept, but her eyes seemed 
burning, and there came no blessed drops to cool 
their throbbing lids. Hours passed by! The pale 
stars grew dim, and the misty grey of morning’s 
light tinged the heavens, and Lizzie sprang up, 
gathered her mantilla round her; and passed up 
the winding paths that led to the cottage. But 
her step was feeble and slow, her long hair had 
become loosened, and fell in dark masses over 
her neck and shoulders; while her thin garments, 
damp and soiled with the night dew, clung closely 
to her limbs. Wearily and painfully she ascended 
the steps, but with that vivid remembrance of 
trifles which strong anguish is wont to cause, she 





stooped to pick up a snowy ribbon which had 
fallen from her dress as she went out. Silently 
she opened the door, then pushed the rusty bolts 
into their places, and stole up the stairs. 

She seated herself by the open window, heed- 
less of the chill air of the morning, for her brow 
was hot with fever, and the light breeze revived 
her. Gradually she sank into unconciousness; 
it was not slumber, for the memory of her agony 
was not obliterated; it seemed rather that pas- 
sive state of body and mind which so often fol- 
lows a fearful sorrow. 

Three long hours after a tap upon her chamber 
door aroused her, and she rose to change her 
attire before meeting her old father, who was 
accustomed to mark every expression of his be- 
loved’s face, and grieve at its slightest shadow of 
sadness. How then was she to conceal from his 
watchful eyes the fearful misery that preyed 
upon her? 

She started back as her eye fell on her own 
image reflected in the little mirror, for its almost 
deathly whiteness was fearful to behold! A great 
shock seemed to have thrust her forward to ma- 
turity, for she actually appeared to have lived 
years during the past night in which she had 
endured enough of suffering for a life-time. 

Days and weeks passed on, but each one bowed 
the crushed spirit of that poor girl nearer earth. 
It was evident to all who looked upon her that a 
great and fearful sorrow had blighted her heart 
in its spring time. The sight of her anguish was 
worse than death to that grey-haired old man 
who had so idolized her—for Lizzie was his all! 
The other fair buds that had sprung up around 
his hearth had early faded, and been borne away 
to rest in the grassy church-yard with the sharer 
of his joys and cares—his own wedded wife—and 
Lizzie was all that the ruthless hand of the spoiler 
had left him. ; 

She strove to appear as had been her wont, 
gay and light-hearted, but the sickness of the 
soul was revealed in the misty depths of her 
mournful eyes, and the smile with which she 
sought to wreathe her tremulous lip, was but a 
sad mockery of its former brightness. Of St. 
Orne Lizzie heard nothing; she learned that he 
had left the village, but that was all. 

When the last days of summer were gone, and 
the first frosts of autumn had commenced tinging 
the leaves with their thousand hues, men began 
to whisper strange tales of the pale and shrinking 
girl, who was now so seldom seen in the haunts 
she had loved in her guileless days to frequent. 
Those whispers came like barbed arrows imbued 
with poison to the stricken ones within the old 
deacon’s dwelling. And the pale girl grew still 
paler; the stately form of the aged man bent 
beneath his load of care, and sorrow imprinted 
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deeper lines upon his brow than time had been 
able to do. 

But a darker grief was in store for the suf- 
fering pilgrim! One morning he rose, and his 
Lizzie, his darling, still the idol of his soul, was 
gone, none knew whither. It was only the eve 
before that she had glided like a sad ghost toward 
him, as he sat alone after the nightly reading of 
the Holy Word, and kneeling at his feet, sought 
forgiveness, and craved his blessing. 

Perhaps he did shudder as his hand rested on 
those soft tresses, but there was no loathing in 
his bosom. Oh, no! the world might turn scorn- 
fully away from the erring one—those that she 
had loved in the days of her innocence, might 
neglect her now—heartless men might sneer when 
her name was spoken—maidens trusting in the 
strength of their own untried hearts might spurn 
her—but there was still a resting-place for the 
wounded dove in the breast of her doting parent. 

But she was gone! Perchance she deemed it 
best to flee far away ere the storm-cloud burst 
in its fullest might over her childhood’s home— 
to go where, unknown, she could pay the penalty 
for her sin. Mayhap she could no longer endure 
the proud, heart-broken expression of that face 
once so fair to look upon, but now so wrinkled 
and sorrowfal; or it might be the thought that 
to lose her entirely—though that was terrible— 
would be better for her old father, than to see her 
fading away before his eyes, and he no power to 
assuage her grief, or to breathe new life into her 
drooping spirit, by shielding her—poor stained, 
yet beautiful and pure blossom that she was— 
from shame and dishonor. 

She was gone! Months glided by, and the 
name of Lizzie Linden was almost an unuttered 
sound in the quiet hamlet where she had grown 
up ‘‘a thing of life and joy.” Feebler waxed the 
old deacon—paler grew his cheek—dimmer his 
eye—more heavily rang his tread through the 
church aisle—and it was apparent to all who 
looked upon him that he was soon to be freed 
from his earthly journeyings—freed from aching 
and sorrow, from trouble and strife. 

Carriage after carriage set down its burthen 
before the entrance of a fashionable theatre in 
one of our northern cities. Graceful forms and 
lovely faces pressed through the dense crowd to 
their seats, and the box-circle was thronged with 
the fairest and noblest in our land. Brilliant 
gas-lights made a glowing radiance round, only 
less clear than the beams of day; glittering gems 
sparkled on snowy brows whose beauty rendered 
still more magical the scene; the hum of many 
voices rose on the air which was fragrant with 
glowing flowers and rare perfume; and a sea of 
faces was visible from the parquette to the very 
dome. 





It was near the conclusion of the grand over- 
ture, and that vast audience were impatiently 
awaiting the rising of the green curtain, when 
a small party of ladies and gentlemen entered 
and seated themselves in one of the stage-boxes. 

There was one face which could not fail’ to 
attract attention, for its lineaments were almost 
perfect. There was a charm in the beaming 
smile that flitted over her full lip which was 
irresistible; the crimson drapery cast a softened 
shadow over her delicate cheek, and lent a deeper 
hue to her beautiful eyes that were raised to the 
countenance of the stern-browed man by her side, 
with an expression which was filled with the sun- 
light of the heart. 

Shouts of impatience and applause broke from 
that mighty multitude, until they pealed and died 
upon the air like the roll of heavy thunder, when 
the grand crash of instruments concluded the 
melody, and the lights blazed up with renewed 
brilliancy. 

A new actress was to make her first appear- 
ance that night, and men were almost wild to see 
one whose fame had spread so wildly abroad, 
even during the few months of her preparatory 
studies, and of whose personal attractions report 
spoke in such glowing terms. 

The hum of conversation was unheard, flowers 
and fans ceased to wave on the breeze, and every 
eye was bent, with all the anxiety of suspense, 
upon the stage, awaiting the withdrawal of the 
curtain ; then the stillness was broken by renewed 
shouts and movements. 

While these varied sounds were ringing through 
that mighty apartment, their tones were borne 
faintly in—like the surging of distant waters— 
to a small room in the most retired part of the 
building. It was lighted by a single lamp whose 
flickering rays dimply disclosed a woman’s form, 
whose bowed head was leaning on a table, while 
her slight frame shook as the stamping of feet 
was borne more distinctly in. 

Her shining robe of snowy satin fell in rich 
folds round her exquisitely moulded bust. The 
pearls that gleamed upon her arms were scarce 
whiter than the wrists they encircled, and the 
jewels that sparkled amid the dark braids of 
her hair—like stars in a midnight sky—seemed 
hardly more bright than her large, mournful eyes. 

It would have been a beautiful picture for a 
skilful painter’s hand! That shadowy chamber, 
and that beautiful woman crouched, like a fright- 
ened fawn, in its fartherest nook; her crimson 
shawl forming a strange contrast with her gem- 
med robes and her starry orbs, whose feverish 
light told of the heart’s unrest. 

When the faint tones of the prompter’s bell 
echoed upon her ear, she knew that it summoned 
her, and rising hastily from her seat, her white 
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hands fell to her side, disclosing the finely cut 
features of—Lizzie Linden! 

She drew the scarlet drapery—which lent some- 
thing gorgeous to her appearance—more closely 
around her form, and with compressed lips, whose 
very firmness revealed the struggle of the soul 
within, and with an unfaltering step she left the 
apartment and threaded her way through that 
strange world found—‘‘ behind the scenes.” Mur- 
murs of admiration broke from those grouped 
round as she walked proudly on, but she heeded 
them not, and d ious that a single 
eye was upon her. 

When the moment came for her to go upon the 
stage before the gaze of that vast crowd her pale 
lips trembled, she pressed her hand to her heart 
as if to stay its throbbings, and it was not until 
the word was repeated that she found strength 
to obey its dictates. 

It was one of the most beautiful tragedies in 
the English tongue that had been selected for the 
night, abounding in rich and burning language 
and glowing imagery, that ever harrowed up the 
feelings of all beholders, and brought tears to the 
coldest eyes. 

The stamping of feet died away, and for a mo- 
ment the silence was unbroken, as that lovely 
girl moved with queen-like grace before the sight 
of all those thousands, but ere she could syllable a 





word that stillness—which had something almost 
fearful in it—was succeeded by long and continued 


acclamations. When there was quiet again, she 
stood for a moment motionless as a statue; her 
glorious eyes wandering over that assembly, and 
her lips quivering as.she strove to speak. But 
her agitation passed quickly away, and her pas- 
sionate voice rang through the house sweet and 
yet powerful as the tones of some finely modu- 
lated harp. 

But there was one heart which gave a single 
bound and then stood still—one face whose fea- 
tures trembled to the workings of the spirit—as 
she stood there. 

St. Orne had gone to the theatre that night 
from an irresistible impulse to see the debutante, 
and learn if it was in reality her whose young 
life he had so darkened in its brightest season, 
and upon wifose name he had cast such fearful 
clouds of infamy. 

At the first lightning glance from her which 
revealed the scorn and loathing of her heart, he 
shrank back, and strove to look away, but there 
was a strange and nameless fascination in her 
terrible expression that chained him to the spot, 
and he sat, almost breathlessly, watching her 
through that scene to whose beauties her won- 
derful acting lent new charms. 

When the curtain fell at the close of the first 
act, and that majestic form had disappeared from 





view, he joined not in the plaudits of those 
around, and when -that fair girl by his side 
turned toward him with beaming smiles, she 
started to mark the pallor of his dark cheek, 
and the strained expression of his dangerous 
eyes. 

When the play was concluded, that mighty. 
multitude would not be satisfied until they ob- 
tained another view of that one whose remark- 
able powers had so interested them. Faint and 
weary—now that the excitement connected with 
her task was over—she appeared, endeavoring 
to reply with smiles to the burst of praise that 
seemed to shake the building to its very founda- 
tions. 

The neighboring clock had tolled the hour of 
midnight, and their chime came faintly into a 
dimly lighted apartment on a retired and unfre- 
quented street. The room was plainly yet taste- 
fully furnished, and seemed to be the abode of 
refinement. 

At the farther end sat a female form holding 
in her arms a tiny infant, whose feeble wail rose 
on the air, mingled with her passionate caresses 
and terms of endearment. She seemed attired 
for a festival, but her pale cheek and contracted 
brow bore evidence of the sad thoughts that filled 
her mind. 

To look upon her now, as she leaned back in 
her seat feeble and dispirited, few would have 
supposed that this was the brilliant woman who, 
an hour before, had riveted the attention of so 
many hundreds by her surpassing beauty and 
the deep pathos of her tones: yet that was Lizzie 
Linden. 

‘*Has he slept?” she inquired, in a tremulous 
voice of a woman who entered from an adjoining 
apartment, bearing some nourishing cordial for 
the child. 

‘*Some,” she replied. 

‘But he seems very ill now.” 

The girl made no answer, but bent over the 
babe, and her hot tears fell on the upturned face 
of the little sufferer. 

It was almost morning ere the low moans of 
the infant ceased, and he sank into an uneasy 
slumber. The hireling had long been sleeping 
on a low couch near by, but the young mother 
stirred not from her post the live-long night, 
The child was not quiet save when pillowed on 
her knee, and for hours she sat motionless, 
almost hushing her breath lest she should dis- 
turb his sleep. When the light of day broke in 
through the closed curtains, the golden beams of 
the sun faintly tinging the cheek of the watcher, 
though it brought no relief to her anxious heart. 

The child awoke with the hot fever burning his 
little frame, and his lips dry and parched with 
heat. And when the medical attendant arrived 
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he gave her no hope, and a tear moistened his 
eye as he marked the agony which she could not 
wholly conceal. 

But the mother could linger by the couch of 
her little one no longer! Twice had she been 
summoned to rehearsal ere she placed the babe 
in the arms of her companion, and prepared to 
go out. She left that chamber of death to re- 
peat the sad spectres—to join in the mingled sor- 
row and glee—of a play! 

** How does he seem, nurse?” she asked, in a 
voice almost choked with anguish, as she entered 
the room two long hours after—two long hours 
that had seemed almost an eternity to her. 

6s No, better, ma’am,” and the faithful creature 
turned away her head to hide the tears that were 
coursing down her withered cheeks, for she had 
learned to love her young mistress and her beau- 
tiful infant. 

The day wore on, and every hour it grew 
worse, and oh! it was a sight to make the most 
careless weep or the most hardened shudder— 
that parent watching her dying child, and at the 
same time committing to memory the pages of a 
tragedy. Yet such is life! 

Man, man, what hast thou not to answer for! 
Oh, world, guilty world, these are thy doings! 

When evening came again, Lizzie began to pre- 
pare to go to the theatre. It was horrible to 
behold the contrast between the rich robes she 
wore, and the fearful whiteness of her features, 
so corrugated with the impress of misery. 

But rouge would hide the pallor of her cheek, 
jewels would add brightness to their eyes, whose 
sadness was frightful to look upon, and the 
assembled crowds would not gaze beyond the 
glittering vortex. They would go to be amused! 
What cared the wealthy, the proud, the gay, the 
young, if woe—such as their frivolous natures 
might never know—were rending the very soul 
of her whose surprising talent they came to won- 
der at! They could weep at the imaginary sor- 
rows of the heroine so faithfully represented, but 
if told the real history of that half maddened 
girl, they would have been shocked to hear the 


tale of her wickedness, and beg to learn nothing ; 


more of so terrible a creature. 

But he who had made her what she was, who 
one day would have her sins to answer for and 
atone, was courted by the pure and noble, the 
rich and great, and was soon to wed a lovely girl 
whose very soul was bound up in his slightest 
glance. Yet again I say—such is life! 

Why is it thus? Why should erring woman be 
driven from society, why should she be consi- 
dered as utterly lost and irreclaimable, while the 
man whose serpent fascination had charmed her 
into casting aside all that made her what she 
ought to be, is received into the houses of the 





talented and fashionable, and his terrible crime 
passed lightly over, or regarded only as a venial 
error which must be forgotten? 

Thanks be to God there cometh an hour when 
all shall be judged by that judgment ‘‘ which 
swerveth not a hair, and knows not a shadow of 
twining.” At that time shall restitution be made, 
and all will know which was the wronger and 
which the wronged. 

But why dwell upon such thoughts or linger 
over such a scene? 

Lizzie Linden hurried to her home that night 
from the vast audience, who seemed loath to lose 
sight of her, to see her child die. 

The wretched woman clasped the babe to her 
bosom, praying for one more glance from those 
eyes whose light had been her life—begging for 
one more smile from those delicately chiseled 
lips on which the red still lingered, as if in 
mockery—but all in vain! Another angel had 
been added to the myriad hosts of heaven, and 
the erring Lizzie was alone in the wide world. 

It was long ere she could believe that the boy 
was dead, and when the nurse strove to take him 
from her embrace, she clasped her arms still 
tighter round his cold form, and cast upon the 
affrighted woman a glance that drove her away, 
for she feared that her mistress had gone mad. 

With her own hands the mother prepared her 
dead for the grave; with her own hands severed 
a single curl that rested upon his marble fore- 
head; and when all was over, seated herself in 
silence by his side. She heeded nought that her 
attendant uttered; and when the sombre-clad 
man whom the woman had summoned, came to 
take the measurement of that little corse, he 
shook his head as he looked upon her death-like 
face. But she spoke not, and looked not up; so 
he completed his task in silence, and in silence 
passed out of that darkened chamber. 

The bereaved mother stirred not during the 
long hours of the day, and uttered no word save 
once, and that was to bid the nurse defer the 
burial of the child until the morrow. 

When night came, she rose from her seat, and 
wrapping a dark mantle round her, prepared to 
go out, but her terror-stricken attendant stayed 
her, for she deemed her wholly crazed.’ At first 
she would hardly be detained, but at length she 
suffered the woman to go instead of herself. 

Few were the directions she gave in a low, 
hurried tone, for the hireling quickly understood 
what was required of her, as the past months had 
taught her something of that sad creature’s his- 
tory. 

When she had gone, the mother resumed her 
lone watch by her dead babe. Once or twice she 
glanced impatiently around, but rose not until 
the sound of carriage-wheels pausing before the 
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house, aroused her. She started up, and stood 
with her face turned toward the entrance as steps 
ascended the stairs. The door was flung open, 
and the old nurse entered, followed by two muffled 
forms. 

The lady threw off her cloak and hood, dis- 
closing the features of the young girl whom we 
last saw within the walls of the theatre, and as 
then, her companion was the betrayer of Lizzie 
Linden. 

He started back when he saw who it was that 
stood, like some creation of. the sculptor’s hand, 
before him, and would have rushed from the 
apartment, but the attendant stayed his progress, 
while the female sank breathless and terrified 
into a chair, gazing in silence upon that strange 
and fearful scene. 

*¢You have come, St. Orne,” and Lizzie Linden 
fixed her eyes full upon the face of the wretched 
man,‘with an expression that went to the very 
depths of his hardened spirit. 

She stepped forward; seized his hand and that 
of the girl, and drew them toward the couch; 
threw down the folds of the winding sheet, and 
laid bare the features of the dead. 

“It is your child,” she said, in a low, clear 
tone, while the lady shrank back with a shriek 
that rang far through the still air. 

«« Why look you thus?” she exclaimed. ‘What 
do you mean? Speak, St. Orne, and tell me what 
means this?” But he shrank coweringly away, 
and answered not. 

Alice Maynard fell forward upon the floor with 
a shudder, and when they raised her, the white- 
ness of her cheek was like that of the corpse by 
her side. Moments passed before she recovered, 
and during that time the silence was unbroken. 

The countenance of that wretched man was 
convulsed by the scorpion-lashings of that ter- 
rible monitor who had wakened to life within his 
bosom, and his frame trembled to its revilings, 
and shook beneath the fearful passions that were 
warring within his soul. 

The reproaches of conscience were attended 
by the demons of disappointed desire and baffled 
ambition, for all the hopes which he had so fondly 
nursed were now scattered like bubbles from his 


The victim of his wiles sat gazing like one in 
a dream upon the face of that unfortunate being 
who lay still and motionless near by; her raven 
hair drawn tightly back from her brow, its very 
darkness rendering her pallor still more percep- 
tible. She would hardly have been taken for a 
breathing form, had it not been for those mourn- 
ful eyes, in whose depths there was an expression 
which revealed all those withering feelings and 
blighting thoughts that belong to life alone. 

When that poor creature was restored to éon- 





sciousness, she clasped her hands over her cold 
forehead, and shrieked rather than spoke, in a 
tone that seemed to come from a heart breaking 
beneath its weight of agony. 

“Is this reality, or am I mad? Woman, who 
are you?” } 

** Lizzie Linden, the actress; and yonder man 
was my betrayer! There lies the body of his 
child.” 

It was 9 fearful picture of human passion and 
human grief! That gloomy chamber—that guilty 
man shuddering in a @istact corner—that couch 
of death—and th«se two heart-broken women— 
yet so unlike in their misery. 

‘This is true; I feel it!” and Alice Maynard 
rose and approached St.Orne. ‘Go!’ she said; 
and without a word he rushed from the apart- 
ment. 

Alice drew near the actress, who seemed un- 
conscious of her presence, and of all that was 
passing round her, twined her soft arms around 
the neck of the stricken woman, and over that 
couch of death they bowed themselves together. 

And the babe was borne away to rest within 
the walls of a neighboring church-yard, and Alice 
Maynard returned to her stately home to hide 
from the world the sight of her woe; to fade away 
like a beautiful flower blighted by an untimely 
frost. 


This then is woman’s lot— 
To love—to suffer—to be forgot! 


St. Orne had fled—none knew whither! Gone 
to fill his cup of crime and sin to overflowing, 
then to die—and after that? 

Saith not the Holy Writ—“ First death, and then 
the judgment !”’ 

The pale moonbeams were streaming in through 
the muslin curtains of a muffled window in Deacon 
Linden’s dwelling, and resting like the hand of 
some holy spirit upon the still form of the old 
man who lay there—sleeping perchance, for there 
was no movement. Ay, sleeping; but who should 
wake the dead? s 

It was early spring, and the room was per- 
fumed by the breath of the buds and the leaves 
of the vine that clambered so luxuriantly over 
the unclosed casement. 

All was still, for the watchers had fallen asleep 
in the adjoining apartment, as a light step sounded 
on the moss-grown stoop, and glided noiselessly 
in 


Wearily and faintly that slender woman knelt 
beside the couch, and kissed the cold hand that 
lay outside the thin-covering. As if a sudden 
thought struck her, she rose and gazed long upon 
those calm, still features. j 

‘He had forgiven me! He had forgiven me!” 
A smile, heart-broken but very sweet, that had 
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something of the grave in its meaning, stole over 
her face, and a flood of tears, the first she had 
shed for months, burst from her eyes. 

Suddenly she fell forward, the red blood stained 
the snowy sheet, her head bowed itself upon the 
withered hand—and all was over! 

When day dawned, those who had watched 





without, entered with gentle tread, but paused in 
awe upon the threshold, for the waning moon- 
light, mingled with the misty breath of morning, 
disclosed a solemn scene. They drew nigh, and 
with tearful eyes and mournful looks, stood round 
the still form of the once loved and innocent Lizzie 
Linden. 





THE TRIED TRUTH. 


BY EMILY HERRMANN. 


I’ve proved the worth of earthly good, 
The pain of earthly guile; 

The generous glow of human love— 
The waning human smile. 


I’ve lived to learn how little worth 
Is thought of good within, 

Where seemed a garden, fair with leaves, 
Is but a waste of sin. 


Tainted with evil are men’s thoughts, 
Even when they seek Heaven’s throne— 
And by this token I have learned 
To love the Lord alone. 


Though vanity and sin may mar 
His gifts, that round me fall, 

He strengthens His poor trembling reed 
And is my “All in all.” 


Though Wintry storms may bar my way 
In weak and faltering years, 

His smile can warm my shivering soul 
And chase desponding fears. 





The shaded valley, lone, and drear, 
I shall not fear to tread, 

While He is walking by my side 
And lifting up my head. 


He gives me comfort when I faint— 
My spirit healthful cheer, 

That bids me share in guileless glee 
When little ones are near. 


My children’s children! may they see 
Like me, in whitening years, 

How excellent is human ill 
Baptized in Jesus’ tears. 


Since He has wept I need not weep, 
Though pleasant paths grow dim, 
The rending hands of earthly wrong 

Are subjected to Him. 


He trains them, with a master’s skill, 
Our good to work from woe, 

And that His grace can triumph still 
Is all I care to know. 





POEM. 


BY CORRA GLENGYLE. 


As I sat at twilight, in my purple cushioned chair, 

Gazing with wild delight on the varied visions rare— 

Gleamy, dreamy visions painted on the sunset skies, 

Shadowing forth Elysians where no gladd’ning hope 
may rise; 

Wierd and wondrous fancies of a world no one may 
know, 

Giving mystic glances of the one to which we go: 

Strange and fearful musings are these that come to 
me, 

Deep and dark perusings of a page that few may 
see! 

Painting in the castles evening clouds have reared 
on high— 

(Spirits are the vassals, spirits that can never die,) 

All the mystic dreamings my heart has ever known, 





Throwing strangest gleamings from imagination’s 
throne. 

Placiag wondrous people in the castles in the sky, 

In turret and steeple forms that are to dwell thereby. 

Some are like the angels with wings of snowy white: 

Singing the evangels sung by ones of light. 

Some are dark and dreary as the garments that they 
wear, 

Faces sad and weary, with long trailing golden hair. 

Some are grand ye@fearful spectres from Life’s frozen 
zone; 

Some downcast and tearful, weeping for the graves 
grass-grown, 

These are the wild visions T place in castles of the 
sky, 

Strange phantoms from Elysians of a wierd and 
wondrous dye. 





THE GIPSEY’S LEGACY. 


BY ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1852, by Edward Stephens, in the Clerk’s office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 227, 


A rorest of white lilies seemed to have poured 
both whiteness and fragrance upon the moon- 
beams as they fell, softly, as the flower breathes, 
on the grim towers and fairy-like courts of the 
Alhamra. It was not very late, but all about the 
ruins was still as midnight. The nightingales had 
nestled down to sleep among the roses, leaving 
the air which they had thrilled with music to the 
mysterious chime of hidden brooklets, the bell- 
like tinkle of water-drops falling into unseen 
fountains, and the faint ripple of leaves and roses 
as they yielded their voluptuous breath to the 
night winds. 

The sounds that came up from the distant city 
but served to render this solitude more complete. 
The baying of dogs, the low tinkle of guitars, the 
faint, hive-like hum that rose up from the dim 
mass of buildings, seemed all of another world: 
@ spirit looking down upon earth from beyond 
the stars, could not have felt more completely 
isolated than a person wandering among these 
ruins, after nightfall, and when the nightingales 
Were asleep. 

Whatever of human life had been hanging about 
the ruins that day should have disappeared long 
ago, for travelling was not so common as it is 
now, and few persons chose to seek the Alhamra 
at night time. But on this night there was a 
sound now and then breaking the stillness—a 
sound of footsteps wandering about the ruins. 
You heard them at intervals with long pauses— 
and from various points, as if some one were 
roaming about within the very walls of the 


This sound had continued some time. It issued 
first from that beautiful double corridor which 
was once the grand entrance to those enchanting 
scenes, that even in ruins have more than the 
fascinations of romance. Time that has dimmed 
their first loveliness, but leaves free scope for 
the imagination, which, starting from these ves- 
tiges of beauty, rebuilds, creates, becomes luxu- 
rious—contrast too has its share. The bleak, 
almost rude severity’ of those grim towers, the 
weeds, the broken stonework, the walls tracing 
the uneven slopes of the hill, the ruined defences, 
all give a force and brighten the exquisite grace 
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of that little Paradise which takes one by sur- 
prise. 

Well, the footsteps, I have said, came from this 
corridor, once the thoroughfare of kings. Then 
they were heard from the gorgeous saloon on the 
right, composing a portion of those apartments in 
which the Moorish Sultanas spent their isolated 
lives. Then these footsteps moved toward the 
great tower of Comares, and two shadowy forms 
appeared moving slowly, almost languidly be- 
tween the slender columns and azulejo pillars of 
a gallery that leads that way. These persons— 
for two were walking close together, and with 
footsteps so light that those of the female seemed 
but the echo of the harder and firmer tread of 
the man—these persons were not wandering in 
that heavenly place, you may be certain, from a 
desire to examine the wonderful beauty that sur- 
rounded them—they had looked a thousand times 
on those wonderful remnants of art. Besides the 
gallery was almost wrapped in shadow, and the 
rich colors, the lace-like stucco, the dim gilding, 
were all flowing together unveiling the darkness, 
but nothing more. They hurried on, for the dome 
of heavy wood that overhung them seemed gloomy 
and portentous as a thunder-cloud. The shadows 
within those noble carvings were black as ebony— 
the beautiful design, the long graceful stalactites, 
honeycombed and dashed with gold, all breaking 
out as from the midnight of ages, had a sombre 
effect. It seemed—as I have said before—like a 
storm-cloud condensed over them, full of gloom 
and prophetic wrath. My parents had come forth 
in search of joy, light, beauty—things that would 
harmonize with the ineffable happiness that over- 
flowed their own young hearts—and they hastened 
from beneath this frowning roof with its marvel 
of art, its grim antiquity, as we flee from the chill 
of a vault to the warm sunshine. 

Other persons might have lost themselves in 
this labyrinth of beauty, but my mother had trod 
those ruined halls before she could remember, 
and the darkness was nothing against her entire 
knowledge of the place. Now she stood in that 
myriad of beauty, the hall of the Embassadors, 
that grand Moorish state chamber which occu- 
pies the entire Comares Tower. They were no 
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’ longer in darkness, for through the deep embra- 
sures of its windows came the moonlight falling 
upon the pavement in long gleams of radiance, 
and flowing over the rich colors like the unfolding 
of asilver banner. . - 

The walls with their exquisite tracery heavy in 
themselves, but so refined by art that the golden 
fillagree work of Genoa is scarcely more delicate, 
and snow itself less pure. The azulejos—by this 
I mean those exguisite little tiles, brilliant as the 
richest enamel, of various tints—blue, red, and 
yellow predominating—inlaid a gorgeous recess 
in the wall, and around that raised platform 
which had been the foundation of a lost throne, 
all glowing out in gorgeous masses beneath the 
moonbeams, as if precious stones had been im- 
bedded in the snow-work of those walls. All this 
was so richly revealed, so mistily hidden, that 
with a full knowledge of all that the shadows kept 
from view the imagination would take flight, and 
you felt as if the gates of Paradise must have 
been flung open before even a glimpse of so much 
beauty could be given to mortal eyes, 

For a moment even these two lovers, in the 
first sublime egotism of passion that was a fate 
to them, stood hushed and dumb as they found 
themselves beneath the dome of that wonderful 
chamber. It was before the present ribs of wood 
and masses of intricate carving was introduced, 
with all its elaborated gloom, to brood over the 
most graceful specimen of art that human genius 
ever devised. The original dome, arched above 
them seventy feet in the air, pure, majestic, gor- 
geous as if the gold and crimson of a sunset sky 
were striving to break through masses of summer 
clouds centred there. Then they become accus- 
tomed to the light; things grew more distinct. 
The glorious moonlight of southern Europe is so 
luminous—the darkness that it castsso deep, It 
leaves no beauty unrevealed—it gathers all de- 
formity under its shadows. 

Every beautiful line of the art that surrounded 
them was not only revealed, but idealized. The 
noble stucco work within the dome, moulded into 
exquisite designs of two feet deep, pure as if cut 
from the snow-ridges of Alpujarras. The ground- 
work of gorgeous colors, red, blue, gold glowing 
out from those depths of woven whiteness. The 
long, delicate stalactites dripping with moonlight, 
and peering downward from the compartments of 
each deep interstice, as if the snow; work, begin- 
ning to melt, had frozen again into great icicles. 
The pure whiteness all around, the colors burning 
underneath, or breaking out in rich masses like 
belts of jewels near the pavement—all this, as I 
have said, made even the lovers tread across the 
chamber cautiously and in silence. The stillness, 
the glow, the moonlight, made even the stealthy 
tread of their footsteps a sacriligious intrusion. 





They stole into one of the deep recesses of a 
window, where the moonlight fell upon them full 
and broad. The walls were so deep that it gave 
them a sort of seclusion: they began to breathe 
more freely, and the deep spell that had wrap- 
ped their hearts, for an instant, gave way to the 
rich. flood of happiness that no power on earth 
could long hold in abeyance. 

They stood together in the recess, but with a 
touch of art—for entire love has always a shyness 
in it, a sort of holy reserve, which is the modesty 
of passion—Aurora’s eyes were turned aside, not 
exactly to the floor, but she seemed gazing upon 
the beautiful plain of Grenada, which lay like a 
stretch of Paradise far below them. He was 
looking in her face, for there was something of 
wild beauty, of the shy grace which one sees in 
a half-tamed bird, which would have drawn the 
eyes of a less interested person upon the gipsey 
girl, as she stood there with the radiant moon- 
light falling upon her like a veil. As she looked 
forth a shade of sadness fell upon her face, sin- 
gular as it was beautiful, for in her wild life the 
passions seldom found repose enough for that 
gentle twilight of the soul, sadness. But it was 
both strange and lovely, that unwonted softness, 
the first sweet hush of civilization upon her 
meteor-like spirit. Still he could see her eyes 
glitter through, those curling lashes—thick, long, 
inky as night, but nothing could entirely shut 
out the wonderful radiance of those eyes. 

‘“<What are you looking at so earnestly, my 
bird?” said the young man, reaching forth his 
hand as if to draw her closer to his side; but 
she hung back, and for the first time seemed to 
shrink from him. 

‘Will you.not speak? Are you afraid of me, 
Aurora?” he added, with a taunt of feeling that 
changed her face in an instant. 

‘Afraid! no, no—that, is not the word—but 
that moment something came over me as I looked 
upon our fires up the ravine yonder. It seems 
as if every cave were full of light this evening, 
and our people—my people—were rejoicing over 
something.”’ 

‘* Well, child, and what then?—why should this 
make you shrink away from me thus?” ques- 
tioned the young man, smiling gently upon her 
as he spoke. 

“It may be over Ais return.” She spoke the 
word with a sort of gasp, and of her own accord 
crept close to his side, drawing a deep breath as 
he folded her with his arm. 

‘‘ His return! Of whom do you speak, little 
one?” 

“‘Of—of Chaleco,” faltered the gipsey child. 

‘*And who is Chaleco?” 

‘Our chief—the Gipsey Count of our people— 
the husband that they have given to me!” 

‘ i 
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«The husband that they have given to you!” 
cried the young Englishman, flinging aside his 
arm and drawing back—‘the husband, Aurora!” 

Aurora started back -even as he did, for she 
was not a woman to be spurned, child and gipsey 
though she was. She did not speak, but her eyes 
flashed, and her lips began to curl. She was a 
proud, wild thing that young Gitana—and the 
fire of her race began to kindle up beneath the 
love that had smothered it so long. 

“Aurora, why did you not tell me of this 
earlier? How could I think it—you, who in my 
own country would yet be so mere a child—how 
could I dream that you were already married?” 

“TI did not say that,” cried the young girl, and 
her eyes became dazzling in the moonlight, so 
eager was she to make herself understood. ‘It 
is not—yet—he, Chaleco, my grandmother, all 
the tribe say that it must be—and I know that 
he is to hurry home the sweetmeats and presents 
from Seville.” 

“The sweetmeats—what have sweetmeats to 
do with us?” 

“Nothing, I dare say, perhaps you do not use 
them; but with us there is no marriage without 
sweetmeats, a ton or more. I heard Chaleco say 
once that he would dance knee deep in them when 
I become his—his——” She broke off, and her 
face become dusky with the hot blood that rushed 
over it, for the Englishman—spite of his anger 
and of his sharp interest in’the subject—burst 
into a fit of merry laughter. 

«‘Why do you laugh?” she said, with trembling 
lips—**does it please you that they will marry 
me to Chaleco—that my life must end then?” 

‘*What do you mean, Aurora? I never saw you 
weep, but your voice seems choked with tears— 
tell me what is this trouble that threatens us— 
what is it makes you weep, for I see now that 
your eyes are full, that your cheeks are wet— 
come close to me, darling, say what is it? Not 
my foolish laughter, I could not help it, child, 
the idea of dancing one’s self into married life 
through an ocean of sweetmeats was too ridicu- 
lous!” 

“It may be,” said Aurora, gently, for the tears 
she was shedding had qtenched all her anger. 
**Tt does not seem so to us, but when a poor 

. Child who cannot help fearing death a little, 
when she knows that the grave lies beyond all 
this, it may well trouble her.” 

“The grave, Aurora!—what has driven you 
mad? The grave for you, my pretty wild bird— 
nay, nay, leave this sort of nervousness to our 
fine ladies at home. Here it is pure nonsense.” 

‘**Hush!” exclaimed my mother, and her eyes 
flashed like lightning as she turned them around 
the vast chamber. ‘That was a sound; surely 
I heard some one move.” 





‘*T hear nothing,’ said the young man, listening 
and speaking low. “It was a bat probably flitting 
across the dome—these things ars common, you 
know——” 

“Yes, ves! but yonder the shadows are mov- 
ing.” 

“T see nothing!” 

“But I did,” whispered the young girl, wildly. 
“T did!” 

“It might have been something sweeping be- 
tween the moonlight and the window,” suggested 
her companion, who, quite ignorant of any great 
danger in being watched, felt little anxiety about 
the matter. 

‘This was no cypress bough, no bat trying its 
wings in the night: such movements are common 
here, but they do not chill one ‘to the soul like 
this—see!” 

The gipsey placed her little hands in those of 
the young man, and though she clasped her fin- 
gers hard together, both her hands and arms 
trembled till they shook his. 

‘*What does all this mean, Aurora?” he ques- 
tioned, earnestly. ‘I thought nervés were only 
for fine ladies.” 

There was a slight sarcasm in his voice, but the 
girl did not seem to heed it. Her great wild eyes 
continued to roam over the embassador’s cham- 
ber, and she listened, not to him, but for some- 
thing that seemed lurking in a distant corner of 
the room. At length she drew a deep breath as 
if inexpressibly relieved, and lifted her eyes to 
his again. 

“It is gone,” she said, smiling uneasily—it 
is gone!” 

‘What is gone?” 

“T don’t know, but something has just left 
this room; I can breathe again.” 

“Did you see any one depart?” 

“No!” 

“Did you hear it?” 

No!” 

“Then how could you be certain?” 

*T felt it.” 

“How?” 

“Did you never feel certain of a presence which 
you neither saw nor heard?” 

“TI do not know; perhaps yes,” replied the 
young man, thoughtfally; ‘‘the atmosphere of a 
particular person sometimes does seem to enwrap 
us, but this is visionary speculation. I did not 
think these vagaries could haunt a wild, fresh, 
untaxed brain like yours. They have hitherto 
seemed to me purely the result of an over-re- 
fined intellect.” 

“Tt seemed to me as if my grandmother were 
close by,” said the gipsey. 

‘Your grandmother! I thought she never left 
her cave—her home!” , 
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“I know that—she could not reach this place 
—you must be right. But why should the bare 
thought have made me tremble if she was not 
here? I who never tremble—at least from dread.” 

** And if not from dread, what is the power that 
can make you tremble?” inquired the youth, 
bending his mischievous eyes smilingly upon her. 

She did not speak, but the little hands still 
clasped in his began to quiver like newly caught 
ring-doves.. Those wonderful eyes were lifted to 
his, luminous still, for all the dews of her young 
soul could not have quenched their brilliancy— 
but so flooded with love-light, so eloquent of the 
one great life passion, that the smile died on his 
lip.. There was something almost startling in the 
thought that his hand had stricken the crystal 
rock from which such floods of brightness gushed 
forth. He felt like one who had half in sport 
aroused some sleeping spirit, which must hence- 
forth be a destiny to him—an angel or a demon 
in his path forever. 

**You almost make me tremble,” he whispered, 
bending forward and kissing her upturned fore- 
head softly, and with a sort of awe. ‘‘Come, love, 
come, let us walk, this still moonlight lies upon 
us both like a winding sheet.” 

** Yes, yes, let us go,” cried the gipsey, eagerly, 
and gliding down the spacious hall the two moved 
on, seeking that exquisite colonnade from which 
the Moors commanded a view of the whole valley 
and plain in which Grenada stands. Nowall was 
darkness, the slender marble shafts blended and 
bedded in with coarse mortar, were scarcely 
visible. The moonbeams broke against the rude 
walls, and fell powerless from the beautiful arches 
which they had once flooded with silvery light, 
but the lovers walked on through all this gloom 
reassured, and with their thoughts all centred in 
each other once more. Aurora forgot her fears, 
and he was not of an age or temperament to 
yield himself long to gloomy fancies. 

At length they entered a small chamber, still 
in good repair, and flooded with moonlight which 
swept through the delicate columns of a small 
balcony or temple that jutted from the outer wall. 
The pavement seemed flagged with solid silver, 
the moonbeams lay so hard and unbrokenly upon 
it, and received these exquisite shadows as virgin 
ivory takes the soft traces of an artist’s pencil. 
The glow of rich fresco paintings broke out from 
the walls, brilliant as when the colors were first 
laid on by order of that Vandal Charles. In the 
soft scenic obscurity the deformity or mutilations 
of time were unseen. You missed the frost-like 
Moorish tracery from over that bed of colors, but 
scarcely felt the loss amid the misty gorgeous- 
ness that replaced it. 

They passed through this room and went out 
upon the marble colonnade. Nothing but the 





delicate Moorish shafts I have mentioned stood 
between them and the beautiful plain of Grenada. 
Lights still sparkled in all directions over the old 
city, as if heaven had sent down a portion of its 
stars to illuminate a spot that so nearly resem- 
bled itself. The gentle undulations of the plain, 
broken into hills and ridges of the richest green ; 
the soft haze blending with the moonlight where 
it lay upon the horizon; the mountains that 
overlooked all this, on the left, cut up with ra- 
vines full of black shadows, green as emerald at 
the base, glittering with snow at the top. 

Close by that belt.of huge dark trees sweeping 
around the old fortress, with glimpses of the 
Darrow breaking up through the dusky foliage— 
on the right that dim convent nestled among the 
hills, and nearer yet the vine-draped ascent of 
Sierre del Sol, with its mountain villa, its Darrow 
waters, its orange terrace, and rose hedges, all 
filling the sweet night with melody and frag- 
rance! Do you wonder that they forgot them- 
selves?—that they looked on a scene like this 
filled only with a delicious sense of its beauty? 

The air was so balmy with fragrance, yet cool 
from the mountain snows, invigorating and still 
voluptuous. The entire stillness too, nothing was 
astir but the sweet, low sounds of nature, the 
rustle of myrtle thickets, the mournful shiver of 
@ cypress tree as the wind sighed through it, the 
movement of a bird in its nest. 

Is it strange, I say, that all this beauty became 
food to the love that filled their young lives with 
its first tumultuous emotions? That while they 
forgot that love, and thought only of the scene 
before them, it grew the stronger from neglect. 
When they did speak it was in low tones, and as 
if a loud word might disturb the entire happiness 
that reigned in each full heart. 

‘sAurora, you have been here many times 
before, and at this hour perhaps—say, have your 
eyes ever fallen upon the scene when it was 
beautiful as now?” murmured the young man, 
dreamily. 

“I do not know; I have seen it a thousand 
times, but never, never felt that it was really 
beautiful. To-night it seems as if I had just been 
aroused from sleep—that all my life had been 
one dull stupor. I shudder at the remembrance 
of what I was—I pant for new scenes of beauty. 
—new emotions, these are so full of joy. Tell 
me, Busne, my own, own Busne, does happiness 
like this never kill? I grow faint with it as one 
does when the orange trees are thick overhead 
and too heavy with blossoms. My breath comes 
heavily as if laden with fragrance like that of a 
white lily—I long to creep away into the shadows 
yonder and cry myself to sleep.” 

‘“‘Why do you wish to weep, my bird? tears 
are for the unhappy.” 
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«Yet you see that I am weeping, my eyes are 
blinded, the lights down yonder seem floating in 
a mist. I cannot see, and yet I know that you 
are smiling there in the moonlight: it is happi- 
ness, oh, such happiness that floods my eyes.” 

He was not smiling, or if he had been for one 
moment, the impulse died of itself the next. 
Educated as he had been, hemmed in by conven- 
tionalities, it was impossible not to be startled by 
the wildness, the depth of feeling revealed by this 
strange child. The very reckless innocence with 
which she exposed every sensation as it arose in 
her heart—the intensity of feeling thus betrayed 
made him thoughtful, nay, anxious. It was only 
for a brief time, however. Before Aurora could 
notice his abstraction it had disappeared. 

**Ts it indeed love for me, Aurora, that makes 
you so happy?” he questioned, with fond egotism. 

“IT do not know; to-night I scarcely know 
myself. Love! it is a soft, sweet word—but 
does not mean enough. Oh, if you could speak 
Romanny now, in our language are such words; 
oh, how insipjd your word love is compared to 
them.” 

In @ deep, passionate voice, the very tones of 
which seemed to thrill and burn into the heart, 
she uttered some words in pure Romanny, that 
@anguage which has yet been traced to no given 
origin. Like ourselves, it is an outcast, vagabond 
dialect, which baffles investigation. 

He understood nothing of what she said. But 
her éyes so dazzlingly brilliant; her lips kindled 
to a vivid red, as it were, by the burning words 
that passed through them; the exquisite modu- 
lations of each tone, all had a powerful effect 
upon the young man—powerful, but not that 
which might have been expected, for it filled his 
mind with distrust. 

She did not heed the change in his countenance. 
Juliette herself was never more thoroughly in- 
spired or more trusting. Crafty in all things else, 
our women are single-hearted as children in their 
love. Truth itself is not more constant. Religion 
does not give you a trust more perfect—religion 
—love is a religion to them, they have no better, 
poor, wandering tribes, bereft of all things, home, 
name, nationality, faith. But all people must 
have something that they deem holy, something 
-upon which the soul can lean for strength and 


comfort. Happier nations put faith in a God, we 


poor outcasts have only our household affections, 
and we keep them sacred as your altars. 

Though the gipsey adopts the faith of any nation 
that gives him protection, becomes Catholic, Pro- 
testant, Mahomedan, Idolater, as the case may 
be, it is all a pretence. In his soul he loathes the 
object that he craftily seems to worship. 

But the Englishman knew nothing of this. He 
had no idea of the rigid bonds with which antique 





custom hedges in the domestic affections in a 
gipsey household. These affections are the most 
sacred thing known to us: I have said that as a 
people we have no other religion. 

With all this ignorance of our customs, how 
could he comprehend a creature like that with 
her unreserve, her passion so vivid, that it strug- 
gled constantly for some new medium of expres- 
sion, and grew impatient of the stately Spanish, 
and the few English words that seemed to chill 
every impulse as she strove to frame it into utter- 
ance. He could not believe that a woman trained 
to deception, wild, unchecked, nay, taught to be- 
liéve the right wrong, was in everything that re- 
lated to her own womanly tenderness true as 
gold—honest as infancy. 

He shrunk from this poor child then, when the 
words of her own language gushed up and swept 
the cold Spanish from her lips. It seemed to him 
that she must have uttered those words before, - 
perhaps to some travelled dupe like himself, per- 
haps to Chaleco—Chaleco. He began to dwell 
upon that name with jealous eagerness, and 
coupled it with the words of Romanny that still 
trembled on Aurora’s lips. For the first time he 
began to doubt the poor gipsey girl; yet I who 
know the women of his own people to the soul, 
say to you most solemnly, that among the best 
of his fair compatriots he might have searched a 
life-time, and in vain, for a young heart so pure 
in every loving impulse, so thoroughly virtuous 
as that which beat that moment within the velvet 
bodice of the little Gitana. 

‘Aurora, look in my face,” he said, seizing 
both her hands as she ceased speaking. 

She did look in his face with a glance that 
ought to have shamed him—a glance, smiling, 
fond, and yet so void of evil. He might have 
searched in those eyes till doomsday, and found 
nothing there but a beautiful reflection of him- 
self. 

«Aurora, you have repeated these heathenish 
words before!’”’ He made the assertion somewhat 
faintly, for something in her look half smothered 
the suspicion as it arose to his lips. 

**Before! when?” she answered, in smiling 
surprise. 

**To Chaleco, perhaps.” 

**To Chaleco—oh, never; I never spoke thus 
to Chaleco,” and the poor girl shuddered at the 
sound of that name, as an apostate would when 
reminded of his old faith. 

“But your love chief, this Chaleco, he has 
uttered them to you.” 

* He—where-—at what time?” 

** Here, perhaps, by moonlight, as you are now 
standing by me.” 

She looked at him with a troubled and ques- 
tioning eye. He was a mystery to her then, and 
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the ‘child was striving to fathom the new feeling 
that she saw in his:countenance. 

*+No! Chaleco never ‘came ‘here with me at 
night—never atvall since we were little children! 


Have I not told nan | 


She spoke sadly, almost in ‘tears. 

“Well, is not that-a good reason why he ofall 
others should overwhelm you ‘with this sweet 
Romanny, here by:moonlight, as you now stand 
with me?” 

“Oh, that could never happen,” she exclaimed, 
eagerly, ‘they would take the countship from 
him, they would drive us both ignominiously from 
the tribe; oh, you do not know our ways, our 
Jaws. ‘Of all the:men in:our'tribe, Chaleco would 
not dare to seek me here,” 

“Why?” 

** It is not permitted; weare betrothed, and so 
mever must be'alone, it would be infamy !” 

** And to be here with me, is that nothing?” 

“There is no laws that keep us from secking 
‘the Busne. It is our duty. From them we win 
most gold!” . 

The young man recoiled. ‘Gold, is it for that 
you come?” he said, bitterly. “*No, no, I have 
offered tenfold what she has ever taken. It was 
not for that you come, Aurora, I had rather die 
than ‘think it. Speak, child, tell me it was not 
for gold that you sought me!” 

**I dared not go home empty handed, for the 
grand-dame would have given me blows,” an- 
swered the poor girl, while tears began to run 
down her cheeks. ‘I could not dance to others 
as in former times; yet I never touched ‘a piece 
of your coin without feeling all the strength leave 
me—without longing to hide myself from every 
one. Of late you have never offered money when 
I come.” 

“TI know—I know,” said the young man, 
quickly, ‘it seemed like a desecration, I could 
not do it.” 

“Qh, how happy I was to feel this. It made 
me so grateful, but I was afraid of her. Some- 
times I would be for hours getting home, hoping 
that she would be asleep!” 

“«My poor child, and 1 never thought of this. 
Is the old Sibyl cruel to you then?” 

‘« Every one seems cruel to me now—every one 
but you; and to-night, it seems sometimes as if 
you were joining them. What have I done that 
you should make me weep like the rest?” 

‘« Nothing, my poor Aurora, nothing. The fault 
is mine; I was annoyed by what you told me of 
. this Chaleco, it made me unreasonable.” 

*«Was that all?” cried the poor little gipsey, 
brightening up and pressing her lips softly down 
into the palm of his offered hand. 

He made no answer, but drew her gently to- 
ward him, and for a time they stood together in 





} thoughtful silence. Their eyes were bent on the 


same object, one that they had usually avoided; 
for there was little promise of tranquillity in that 
direction. 

Awid the luxuriance of the scene before them, 
so full of all that might reasonably win the atten- 
tion, their eyes were fascinated by one object 
alone, and that so dreary, 80 uhinviting, that it 
aroused nothing but ideas of sin and wretched- 
ness, unhappy subjects for hearts laden, as theirs 
were, with the first: sweet impulses of affection. 

They were looking toward the Barranco, that 
bleak ravine, cut like a huge wonnd in the beau- 
tifal hills, on whose barren sides ‘the gipsey 
dwellings were burrowed. Even with the soft 
moonlight sleeping over its sterility, the ravine 


3 had a miserable aspect, choked up with great, 


spectre-like aloes and coarse prickly-pears—with 
a few dusty fix-trees, and stunted vines trailing 
themselves along the meagre soil that just served 
to cover them with a sparsé growth of leaves. 

These unseemly objects were now blended into 
one mass of blackness in the depth of the ravine, 
giving unearthly force to some dozen forges in 
full blast, that shot their wierd fires from the 
open covers above. 

This was no unusual thing. The gipsies ‘all over 
the world have been workers of iron from the 
beginning, and those of Grenada were ever most 
busy at their craft after sunset; but this evening 
the fires seemed to glow with unusual brilliancy ; 
long lines of light shot across the ravine; men 
and women moved to and fro before the open 
caves. It was a scene that Dante would have 
loved. 

“It is strange,” said the Englishman, musingly 
—“‘it is strange that any human being could 
select that miserable place to live in. There is 
something unearthly, fiendish in the choice.” 

“Choice,” answered Aurora, sadly, *‘whoever 
allows choice to the Zincali? No, no, if there is 
one spot on earth more dreary than another, it is 
set aside for them.” 

«And you, Aurora, so delicate, so full of ima- 
gination, how can you live there, burrowed up 
in the earth like some beautiful wild animal? 
Surely, surely any fate must be better than that!” 

The young man looked at her earnestly. His 
words had not been addressed to her, but were 
an argument against his own conscience—a reply 
to some under-current of thought all the time 
going onin his mind. He was about to say some- 
thing more, to utter something of the project 
that was taking form in his own bosom, but she 
looked at him so earnestly—her large, fond eyes 
so full of innocent love-light sought his with so 
sweet a trust—he could not go on. The holy in- 
fluence of true affections clung to his soul like 
fetters of gold. The evil spirit tempting him so 
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powerfully was not strong enough to fling them 
off. Her ignorance, her helplessness, what a de- 
fence it proved against all his knowledge—for 
young as he appeared, the stranger was an old 
man in experience, he had begun to live early— 
youth had been swept from his path as if by a 
tornado—the wrong that he might do then-could 
have none of the excuses which inexperience 
gives. He was no ordinary person, he had lived 
more in those brief years than many an old man. 

She saw no second meaning in his words, but 
turning her eyes. once more upon the Barranco, 
answered accerding to her own innocent inter- 
pretation of their import. 

**It does seem dark to me now. I never felt it 
till lately, but the caves are very dismal, close, 
smoky; the air seems to choke me at night. Be- 
sides I am afraid it is. only in the old woods 
yonder, or up here, lifted half way into the sky, 
that. I can breathe freely. You are looking at 
the ravine,’’ she added, ‘stand I—now I can feel 
how coarse, how. dark, how like a den for wild 
animals it seems to you—for within the last few 
weeks I have felt a strange love of beautiful 
things—for there I can think of you.” 

‘‘Then you never think of me in connection 
with that infernal hollow yonder?” questioned 
the young man. 

‘*What, yonder? Oh, no, within the darkness 
that was once my home, surrounded by those 
strong, fierce men, grimmed. with iron dust, and 
smelling of the mules they have been tending— 
I fold you deep in my heart, afraid to turn my 
thoughts that way—I bury you in my sleep, 
and strive not to exist till I can escape hither. 
It seems like two worlds, this, where you some- 
times come, and yonder where I cannot even 
think of you.” 

‘*But here you are happy even: though I am 
not present.” 

‘¢Ah, yes, here I am free—here I have such 
dreams—oh, a thousand times brighter than any 
that ever come to my sleep. Sometimes I think 
these soft, sweet dreams are better than being 
with you.” 

‘‘ And in these dreams are we ever separated?” 
questioned the youth, pursuing the same under- 
current of thought that had swept through his 
bosom all that evening. But she did not take his 

_meaning, the time for reflection had not arrived, 
she was too busy with her own sensations for 
anything but dreams. 

‘Separated! oh, no. What would the brightest 
of these dreams be worth if you were not in the 
midst? I love to come up here just before night- 
fall, when the snowy top of Sierra Nevada seems 
sprinkled with roses, and a soft flowing haze, 
now purple, now golden, settles upon the plain, 
the hills, and. the beautiful old city—when the 





insects are nestling themselves down to sleep, and 
the nightingales send gushes of music through the 
woods—how I love to sit here, perfectly alone, 
while the colors float together in soft masses on 
the walls. around, and. all this vast heap of ruin 
shapes itself into beauty again. 

“Then: all that -is ruinous, all that is gloomy 
disappears, these marble pillars glitter with gold 
again, a network of snow breaks over these 
paintings. From that marble slab in the corner, 
perforated in a hundred: places, floats up a.cloud 
of perfume, I feel it in my garments, and pene- 
trating the folds of my hair—I go forth. We go 
forth, for you are always by my'side. The long 
colonnade yonder glitters in the twilight, the 
filagree arches are tipped with a rosy hue, The 
shadows are all of a faint purple, the pavements 
gleam beneath our feet like beds of precious 
stones, The nightingales are heard more faintly 
as we penetrate deep into the building, over- 
powered by the silvery rush of fountains at play 
in the courts. 

**The myrtle, hedges rustle softly as we pass 
into the court of Lions. There in my dreams I 
replace all that has been torn away, the hundred 
slender columns that support those filagree arches 
are once more burnished with gold, The.old tints 
break. out afresh, from the capitals, wreathing 
their endless variety with radiant colors: The 
azulejos pillars glowing like twisted rainbows, all 
come back softened by a mental haze that creeps 
over me at such times. 

‘“‘We leave the court—pass. on through those 
wonderful arches, and enter the saloons which 
people say were once the most private retreat of 
the Moorish Kings. But they are never in my 
mind—those dead monarchs—it is for another— 
only one—that I heap those alcoves in which 
sultanas have sleyt. with silken. cushions, and 
mingle cool drinks from the snows of Alpujarras; 
those decorations upon the wall, so like the rare 
antique lace with which queens adorn themselves 
—that saloon, with its great pillars of marble 
gleaming in the light like solid masses of pearl, 
and crowned with ornaments so rich, that when 
broken to pieces each fragment is a marvel of 
itself, Even these are not beautiful enough fer 
one whom my sou! makes lord of all! 

‘«For him I bring back the past. Rare colors 
start up, fresh and vivid, from under that ex+ 
quisite lace-work, where you can just see that 
they have existed; stalactites starred with gold 
penetrate downward like a rich conglomeration 
of pearls escaping:through a thousand rainbows 
embedded in the ceiling. It is a luxury to breathe 
the air in. these rooms, so rich with perfumes; 
yet kept so pure and cool by the innumerable 
fountains that penetrate every corner with their 
dreamy murmurs.” (70 BE CONTINUED.) 





KATIE YALE’S: MARRIAGE; 
OR, LOVE. AND LUXURY. 


BY J.T. TROWBRIDGE. 


“Tr ever I marry,” Katie Yale used to say, 
half in jest, half in earnest—“if ever I marry, 
the happy man—or the unhappy one, if you 
please—ha! ha!—shall be a person possessing 
these three qualifications: 

‘+ First, a fortune. 

**Second, good looks. 

*« And thirdly, common sense. 

_ I mention the fortune first, because I think 
it the most needfal and desirable qualification 
of the three. Although I could never think of 
marrying a fool, or a man whose ugliness I could 
be ashamed of; still I think to talk sense for 
the one and shine for the other, with plenty of 
money, would be preferable to living obscurely 
with a handsome, intellectual man—to whom 
economy might be necessary.” 

I do not know how much of this sentiment 
came from Katie’s heart. She undoubtedly in- 
dulged lofty ideas of station and style—for her 
education in the duties and aims of life had been 
deficient, or rather erroneous; but that she was 
capable of deeper, better feelings none doubted, 
who had ever obtained even a partial glimpse of 
her true woman’s nature. 

And the time arrived, at length, when Katie 
was to také that all-important step of which she 
had often spoken so lightly; when she was to 
demonstrate to her friends how much of her 
heart was in the words we have quoted. 

At the enchanting age of eighteen she had 
many suitors; but as she never gave a serious 
thought to more than two, we will follow her 
example, and discarding all except those favored 
ones, consider their relative claims. 

If this were any other than a true story, I 
should vertainly use an artist’s privilege, and 
aim to produce an effect by making a strong 
contrast between these two favored individuals. 
If I could have my way, one should be a poor 
genius, and somewhat of a hero; the other a 
wealthy fool, and somewhat of a knave. 

But the truth is— 

Our poor genius was not much of a genius, 
nor very poor, either. He was by profession a 
teacher of music, and he could live very comfor- 
tably in exercise thereof—without the most dis- 
tant hope, however, of ever attaining to wealth. 
Moreover, Francis Minot possessed excellent 





qualities, which entitled him to be called by 
discreet elderly people a ‘‘fine character;” by 
his companions a ‘‘noble, good fellow ;” and by 
the ladies generally, a ‘‘ darling.” 

Katie could not help loving Mr. Frank, and 

he knew it. He was certain she preferred his 
society even to that of Mr. Wellington, whom 
alone he saw fit to honor with the appellation of 
rival, 
This Mr. Wellington (his companions called 
him the ‘‘duke,”) was no idiot or hump-back, 
as I could have wished him to be, in order to 
make a good story. On the contrary, he was a 
man of sense, education, good looks, and fine 
manners; and there was nothing of the knave 
about him, as I could ever ascertain. 

Besides this, his income was sufficient to enable 
him to live superbly. Also, he was considered two 
or three degrees handsomer than Mr. F. Minot. 

Therefore the only thing on which Frank had 
to depend, was the power he possessed over 
Katie’s sympathies and affections. The ‘‘duke” 
—although just the man for her in every other 
sense, being blessed with a fortune, good looks, 
and common sense—had never been able to draw 
these out; and the amiably conceited Mr. Frank 
was not willing to believe that she would suffer 
mere worldly considerations to control the aspi- 
rations of her heart. 

However, she said to him, one day, when he 
pressed her to decide his fate—she said to him 
with a sigh— 

“Qh, Frank! I am sorry that we have ever 
met!” 

“Sorry?” 

‘‘Yes—for we must part now——” 

‘* Part?” repeated Frank, turning pale. 

It was evident he had not expected this. 

‘« Yes—yes,” said Katie, casting down her eyes 
with another piteous sigh. 

Frank sat-by her side; he placed his arm 
around her waist, without heeding her feeble 
resistance; he lowered his voice, and talked to 
her until she—the proud Katie—wept—wept 
bitterly. 

** Katie,” said he, then, with a burst of passion, 
“T know you love me! But you are proud— 
ambitious—selfish! Now if you would have me 
leave you, say the word—and I go!” 
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“Go!” murmured Katie, very feebly—* go!” 

**You have decided ?”’ whispered Frank. 

**T have!” 

*¢Then, love, farewell!” 

He took her hand, gazed a moment tenderly 
and sorrowfully upon her beautiful, tearful face; 
then clasped her to his bosom. 

She permitted the embrace. She even gave 
way to the impulse of the instant, and twined 
her arms about his neck. But in a moment her 
resolution came to her aid, and she pushed him 
from her with a sigh. 

** Shall I go?” he articulated. 

A feeble yes fell from her quivering lips. 

And an instant later, she was lying upon the 
sefa, sobbing and weeping passionately—alone. 

To tear the tenacious root of love out of her 
heart, had cost her more than she could have 
anticipated; and the certainty of a golden life of 
luxury proved but a poor consolation, it seemed, 
for the sacrifice she had made. 

She lay long upon the sofa, I say, sobbing and 
weeping passionately. Gradually her grief ap- 
peared to exhaust itself: Her breathing became 
more regular and calm. Her tears ceased to 
flow, and at length her eyes and cheeks were 
dry. Her head was pillowed on’ her arm, and 
her face was half hidden in a flood of beautiful 
curls. 

The struggle was over. The agony was passed. 
She saw Mr. Wellington enter, and arose cheer- 
fully to receive him. His manners pleased her; 
his station and fortune fascinated her more. He 
offered her his hand. She accepted it. A kiss 
sealed the engagement—but it was not such a 
kiss as Frank had given her, and she could not 
repress a sigh! 

There was a magnificent wedding. Splendidly 
attired, dazzling the eye with her beauty thus 
adorned, with everything around her swimming 
in the charmed atmosphere of fairy-land, Katie 
gave her hand to the man her ambition—not her 
love—had chosen! 

But certainly ambition could not have made a 
better choice. Already she saw herself sur- 
rounded by a magnificent court, of which she 
was the acknowledged and admired queen. The 
favors of fortune were showered upon her; she 
floated luxuriously upon the smooth and glassy 
wave of a charmed life. 

Nothing was wanting, in*the whole circle of 
her outward existence, to adorn it, and make it 
bright with happiness. 

But she was not long in discovering that there 
was something wanting within hér own breast! 

Her friends were numerous; her husband ten- 
der, kind, and loving; but all the attentions and 
affections she enjoyed could not fill her heart. 

She had once felt its chords of sympathy moved 

Vou. XXI.—17 





by a skilfal touch; she had known the heavenly 
charm of their deep, delicious harmony; and 
now they were silent—motionless—muifiled, so 
to speak, in silks and satins. These chords still 
and soundiess, her heart was dead; now the less 
so because it had been killed by a golden shaft. 
Having known and felt the life of sympathy in 
love, she could not but mourn for it, and sigh for 
it, unconsoled by the life of luxury. In short, 
Katie in time became magnificently miserable, 
splendidly unhappy. 

Then a change became apparent in her hus- 
band. He could not long remain blind to the 
fact that his love was not returned. He sought 
the company of those whose gayety might lead 
him to forget the sorrow and despair of his soul. 
This shallow joy was unsatisfactory, however; 
and impelled by powerful longings for love, he 
went astray to warm his heart by a strange fire. 

Katie saw herself now in the midst of a 
gorgeous desolation, burning with a thirst un- 
quenchable by golden streams that flowed around 
her; panting with a hunger not all the food of 
flattery and admiration could appease. 

She reproached her husband for deserting her 
thus; and he answered with angry and desperate 
taunts, of deception, and a total lack of love, 
which smote her conscience heavily. 

**You do not care for me,” he cried—*‘then 
why do you complain that I bestow elsewhere 
the affections you have met with coldness?” 

‘« But it is wrong—sinful,” Katie remonstrated. 

‘Yes; I know it!” said her husband, fiercely. 
“It is the evil fruit of an evil seed. And who 
sowed that seed? Who gave me a hand without 
a heart—who became a sharer of my fortune, 
but gave me no share in sympathy—who devoted 
me to the fate of a loving, unloved husband? 
Nay, do not weep, and clasp your hands, and 
sigh and sob with such desperation of impatience 
—for I say nothing you do not deserve to hear.” 

‘Very well,” said Katie, calming herself; ‘I 
will not complain. I will not say your reproaches 
are undeserved. But granting that I am the 
cold, deceitful thing you call me—you know this 
state of things cannot continue.” 

** Yes, I know it.” 

*¢Well?” 

Mr. Wellington’s brows gathered darkly; his 
eyes flashed with determination; his lips curled 
with scorn. 

“T have made up mind,” said he, ‘‘that we 
should not live together any longer. I am tired 
of being called the husband of the splendid Mrs. 
Wellington. I will move in my circle; you shall 
shine in yours. I will place no restraint on your 
actions, nor shall you on mine. We will be free.” 

**But the world!” shrieked Katie, trembling. 

“The world will admire you the same—and 
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what more do you desire?” asked her husband, 
bitterly. ‘This marriage of hands, and not of 
hearts, is mockery. We have played the farce 
long enough. Few know the conventional mean- 
ing of the term Ausband and wife; but do you 
know what it should mean? Do you feel that 
the only true union is that of love and sympathy? 
Then enough of this mummery! Farewell. I go 
to consult friends about the terms of a separa- 
tion. Nay, do not tremble, and cry, and cling to 
me now—for I shall be liberal to you. As much 
of my fortune shall be yours as you desire.” 

He pushed her from him. She fell upon the 
sofa. From a heart torn with anguish, she 
shrieked aloud— 

‘*Fraok! Frank! why did I send you from 
me? Why did I sacrifice love and happiness to 
such fate as this? Why was I blind until sight 
brought me misery?” 

She lay upon the sofa, sobbing and weeping 
passionately. Gradually her grief appeared to 
exhaust itself; her breathing became calm; her 
eyes and cheeks dry. Her head lay peacefully 
upon her arm, over which swept her disheveled 
tresses—until with a start she cried— 

** Frank! oh, Frank, come back!” 

‘«Here I am!” said a soft voice by her side. 

She raised her head. She opened her asto- 
nished eyes. Frank was standing before her! 

“You have been asleep,” he said, smiling 
kindly. 

** Asleep ?” 





“And dreaming, too, I should say—not plea- 
santly, either.” 

‘*Dreaming?” murmured Katie; ‘‘and is it all 
a dream?” 

‘I hope so,” replied Frank, taking her hand. 
“You could not mean to send me from you so 
cruelly, I know! ‘ So I waited in your father’s 
study, where I have been talking with him all of 
an hour, I came back to plead my cause once 
more—and found you here where I left you— 
asleep.” 

*¢Oh, what a horrid dream!’’ murmured Katie, 
rubbing her eyes. ‘It was so like a terrible 
reality that I shudder now to think of it! I 
thonght I was married!” 

‘¢ And would that be so horrible?” asked Frank. 
“T hope then you did not dream you were mar- 
ried to me!” 

“No—I thought I gave my hand without my 
heart.” 

“Then if you gave me your hand, it would not 
be without your heart?” 

“No, Frank,” said Katie, her bright eyes 
beaming happily through tears—‘‘and here it 
is,” 

She placed her fair hand in his—he kissed it 
in transport. 

And soon after there was a real marriage; not 
a splendid, but a happy one; not followed by a 
life of luxury, but by a life of love and content- 
ment; and that was the marriage of Frank Minot 
and Katie Yale. 





THE ANGEL OF THE HOME. 


BY CHARLES H. HITCHINGS. 


THERE comes an angel, day by day, 
Into this home of ours; 

And if we chance abroad to stray, 
’Tis there among the flowers: 

Its low, sad, gentle voice is heard 
By night about our bed, 

In many a dear, familiar word, 
That ’minds us of the dead. 

It brightens all our happiness, 
And, when dark sorrows come, 

Speaks comfort to our hearts, and is 
The Angel of our Home. 


When first we learned to speak of death, 
We felt it at our side; 

While, blessing us with parting breath, 
Our own sweet mother died. 

It stayed our unavailing tears, 
And kissed our pale cheeks dry— 





Brought hope, to soothe our faithless fears, 
And pointed toward the sky; 

Since when, in all our happiness, 
And when dark sorrows come, 

*Tis ever by our side, and is 
The Angel of our Home. 


And all our love, so great before, 
Since that sad hour hath grown— 
Our angel bids us love the more, 
The more we feel alone; 
It will not suffer in our mind 
One selfish thought to stay— 
One envious wish, or word unkind, 
Since our bereavement-day. 
Oh, may it bear us company 
In all our years to come!— 
Sit ever in our hearts, and be 
The Angel of our Home! 
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A SEQUEL TO 


“CAROLINE BRADSHAW.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘suUSY L——’s DIARY.” 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 220, 


Saturday, December 1st. 

I rzar my face expressed the repining in my 
heart; for although Augustus’ eyes had a beam- 
ing, happy look, as he fastened the horse at the 
gate, and when I first caught sight of him in the 
parlor door, they fell at sight of mine, and a sort 
of languor diffused itself through his frame, and 
was in his voice when he spoke to me. 

**You will miss your sister, I fear?” said he, 
looking inquiringly in my face. 

**Yes, but I shall see her often,” replied I, 
hardly knowing what I said, she had been so far 
from my thoughts; and I was perplexed, too, at 
the sudden alteration in him. I did not look up, 
but I heard him sigh, and felt my own heart ache 
at the sound. 

‘Would you like to ride a little toward the 
setting sun? It is very splendid in the west,” 
said he, after a few moments silence—save the 
sigh. 

Glad to hear of the splendid sunsetting, glad 
to go and ride toward it, glad to be with him in 
the open, free air, where we always get along 
with less reserve than in the close rooms, I started 
with alacrity to my feet, and thanking him, now 
with a pleased face, I know, I would have gone 
to the hall to bring my shawl and bonnet; but 
he stopped me gently, and went himself to bring 
them. When I was seated in the carriage, he 
became fearful that the shawl was not enough 
for so chilly an evening; he would bring my 
cloak. He wrapped it round me; he made it 
sure that I was not cold, that I was comfortable, 
every way; he looked a little anxious at sight of 
the tears in my eyes—I am always most inclined 
to weep when he is kindest, because there always 
comes the yearning with, that he might love me 
as well as show kindness to me. But when I 
took the good hand that was busied with my 
cloak, and carried it half way to my lips, but 
letting it drop immediately, the thoughtful look 
vanished; and he looked happy and good as an 
angel. We had so much tosay! I found such 
delight in the golden clouds, the many colored 
woods, the narrow river with rich reflections 
stretching away across it, in short, with every 
thing I saw, that Augustus was fain to give up 





the talking and the rapture to me—and not the 
rapture, either; for I never saw so much in any 
eyes as there was in his. Tears were there, too; 
not the large globules that come to mine. His 
eyes just swam in them, and were made more 
radiant, whereas mine are usually quite over- 
whelmed. He carried my hand quite to his lips, 
as he helped me alight; for we had rode round a 
large square, and returned to our own door. So 
large is the square, that, beside many farms, 
large and small, and beautiful residences, it has, 
on nearly opposite sides, two pretty villages, the 
one where our church stands, and another where 
the Follens are engaged in manufacturing, and 
where other branches of thriving trade are car- 
ried on. 

A neighbor’s daughter came in to spend the 
evening with our little maid, Sophia; and, as 
they remained in the dining-room, Augustus and 
I had our first long evening alone. I dreaded it, 
in the beginning, as I fancy he also did. At any 
rate we both took heed at first that there should 
be no awkward pauses in which restraint and 
coldness should come in and take the place be- 
tween us, as they had already done several times, 
when we were left suddenly alone, face to face. 
But, somehow, the effort passed, and the need of 
it. The good, cordial words came as fast as 
we could speak them; and it was the happiest, 
dearest evening I have ever known. It was more- 
over a happy evening to Augustus, if his gentle, 
kind face revealed the things that were in his 
heart—as I believe it always does. 

The little back parlor is his study. He writes 
there now, finishing his preparations for the Sab- 
bath. Heaven bless him. 

He—Augustus, of course; for of whom beside 
can I write or think this morning?—came to the 
right vocation when he came to the ministry. 
His piety is so child-like in its earnestness and 
cheerful trust! his mind so highly refined and 
educated; his whole bearing so polished, so noble, 
and, at the same time, so humble and kind, so full 
of tender and loving sympathy for every one on 
whom his eye falls! When I can become quite 
worthy of him, or when he can see how truly I 
love and admire him, and strive to approach him 
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in usefalness and excellence, then—Mrs. Follen 
comes! Heaven bless the cheerful, good face! 
The 8rd. 
Mrs. Follen is a dear, thoughtful angel. She 
is very noble; one never sees her bustling, as if 
her hands were so full of one thing and another, 
that she never can have breathing time. Neither 
her feet, her hands, or her beautiful, soft eyes 
ever perform a hurried movement; yet no one 
accomplishes so many beneficial deeds, at home 
and abroad, as she. No one sees so quickly, so 
instinctively what must be the will and pleasure 
of others, or moves so effectively, and at the same 
time so softly, toward their accomplishment. For 
myself, I seldom name a wish, or a regret to her; 
nor need I, for they have hardly assumed definite 
shapes, and made me fully aware of their pres- 
sing nature, before the one is removed, in some 
way—the best, the proper way always—and the 
other, gratified. Vide, the full pantry, the warm 
rooms, the ready tea-table, and the welcoming 
voices when we came; a quarter’s salary in ad- 
vance to Augustus—paid upon her suggestion, as 
we learned from one of the committee—when I 
was distressing myself with weighing the different 
expedients of getting a purse into his hands; 
showing her friendly face in our door just at the 
time when Augustus is engaged in his study, or 
making visits when I am feeling lonely; sending 
a delicious roast, close-covered, steaming, ready 
for the table, or a piece of salmon, or halibut, 
when I, at least, have a flagging appetite which 
is calling for something, in the preparation of 
which my hand and palate have had no share. 
It is to her, and not long, at any one time, to my 
husband, as I feel more and more—that I turn 
with the longing and the assurance of perfect 
sympathy. I always see, by her expressive face, 
that she knows whether I am cheerful or sad. 
She oftenest sees that I am sad, I fear, after the 
joy of meeting her is over. She makes no re- 
marks upon it, however; asks no questions. But 
she addresses kind and cheerful words to me, re- 
lates amusing experiences from the first year of 
her married life, and tells me how much more 
trouble she had in that period, than in any sub- 
sequent year, since then she understood her hus- 
band imperfectly; and he her; since they were 
both wedded then to their own habitual ways, and 
could not so readily yield them to the preferences 
of each other, even when these preferences were 
discovered, as they can now that they understand 
each other, and have moulded themselves in part 
anew. She has assured me, on her own expe- 
rience, as well as that of others, that ‘‘the first 
year is not the honey year, if the first month is 
the honey month.” And thus I am comforted— 


in a degree. I look forward, however, with more 
fear than hope. I hope less and less, for I see 





that my faithfulness, my efforts to promote his 
comfort, my love, which he must see, although I 
never confess it with my lips, all fail to remove 
the barrier between us. And as the hope recedes, 
the barrier seems to me to widen and darken, and 
become gloomier, more insuperable. I am aware 
that this is not because he is less kind; but be- 
cause my fortitude is leaving me, with the hope 
that love, perfect oneness would come, when we 
knew each other better. 

Yet let me not brood over it, or allow it to take 
hold of me more and more, as it is inclined to do. 
I often find myself, now, lost to everything else, 
while I think of it. I forget to read, or to sew; 
I forget that Augustus is present, if he sits still, 
reading; and dream, and sigh. I have done this 
already several times, in the last two days; and 
then, on looking up, I saw that Augustus observed 
me, and looked sad and anxious, I blushed, 
aroused myself and tried to talk; but I was all 
confusion; he all—i know not what. I do not 
comprehend him; and would I could cease trying. 

He has proposed that we go into Boston, to 
spend two or three days with Augusta, and in 
calling on other friends there, and out in Cam- 
bridge. We shall go to-morrow. Mrs, Follen has 
proposed taking Sophia and kit to their house, 
for the time; and both of our good neighbors 
have called, with offers of taking care of the 
stable. 

Morning, Thursday, the 6th. 

Augusta was wild with her joy at seeing us 
come, Otway was more quiet, but never was a 
more cordial greeting than his; while Freddy, 
when once we were seated, covered us both with 
the toys, the one thing and another, that he 
wished us to see. Abby was less jubilant. The 
toothache and ague, which kept from our wed- 
ding, still linger, although much less severe. The 
disappointment occasioned by them, she says she 
will never be reconciled to; still, she hopes this, 
also, will be less severe when she has made up in 
part her loss of the wedding, by a visit at our 
house, which she means to pay at an early day. 
We are to have, soon, other and more desirable 
visitors from Boston and Cambridge. Would that 
my heart were warmer. It gives me no pleasure 
now that they will come. It gives me positive 
pain, that the grand-parents, accompanied by 
the doctor and Laura, will come down to spend 
Christmas with us; for, strive as I will after a 
concealment of my trouble, grandmamma’s love 
and the doctor’s friendly officiousness will detect 
it, I fear. 

If Henry weré on earth, and if he might come, 
I feel that I should let him see just what I suffer ; 
it seems to me that his loving and straightfor- 
ward energy would make all right. Oh, my God, 
that he must die when there are so few on earth 
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like him! I feel his loss more and more; I am 
more and more unreconciled to it. But let me 
not write of these things; let me rather pray. 
Let me pray to be reconciled to this and to every 
affliction, which neither my strength, nor my 
wisdom can avert. Let me remember his last 
words to me—“‘sit not down discouraged by the 
way, because directly before you a heavy cross 
lies in your path. Strive not to go around it; 
for this will take you out of the straight, narrow 
way; but lift the cross, go on with it; for the 
crown is just beyond. Remember, the cross and 
the crown were united in Christ, and can never 
be sundered in us, his followers.” 

The dear one could not have spoken more ap- 
propriately, if he had been gifted with the pro- 
phetic eye that could survey my destiny. A 
heavy cross lies now in my path. If I might 
lift it as he counseled! 

Evening. 

A piece of good fortune has come into our 
laps. Good fortune, people call it; and I, in one 
sense. It will make Augustus independent of 
my fortune; and I think we shall both be happier 
for this, as it is between us. It will enable us 
to accomplish more good, also, among the poor. 

It happens in this wise. A will, dated August 
third, one month before Mr. Alfred Cummings’ 
decease, came forth yesterday. The attorney 
by whom it was drawn up, and by whose son 
and servant it was attested—for the sake of 
the secrecy in which the old gentleman took 
pleasure—has been with his family to England. 
They sailed a fortnight before Mr. Cummings’ 
decease, returned yesterday; and in considerable 
excitement the attorney wrote last evening to 
Augustus. He ‘‘saw that new signs were up,” 
he said, ‘‘as they rode home from the landing; 
and he felt sure then that he was needed on the 
spot.” 

He presumed it would be unnecessary to urge 
the principal legatee of such an estate as Mr. 
Cummings’ was well known to be, to hasten 
directly to the city. 

Augustus will go to-morrow morning. He was 
excited by the intelligence; but he evinced little 
pleasure—if any, at all—and, I thought, watched 
me narrowly, to see what effect it had on me; 
and when I thought of the independence and 
means of doing good secured to him, and turned 
to him what must have been a well pleased face, 
he sighed, and walking away to a window, stood 
there looking out, without speaking, until Sophia 
came in to tell me that Mrs. Follen was coming 
on horseback, as she had proposed, to ride with 
me round the square. 

“I will get the horse ready, immediately,” 
said he, leaving the room without looking at me. 

One instant I stood motionless, straining every 
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faculty in the effort to understand him. Then, 
at the sound of Mrs. Follen’s voice at the door, 
I swallowed a succession of convulsive sighs; 
and hastened to my chamber by a back way, to 
put on myriding-dress. I dressed mechanically ; 
but as I was doing it, I prayed with a heart that 
could not let the Saviour go until he had granted 
the blessing. It was not for the love of my hus- 
band, his sympathy. I despaired of those; and 
prayed in an humbled spirit for resignation and 
peace in God. Henry’s.words came to me, and 
gave me strength. I met Mrs. Follen with a 
smile; but still, as I fear, with a sad face; for 
she looked earnestly at me, in the moment that 
I was engaged drawing on my gloves. Augustus, 
too, looked in my face many times, while he was 
adjusting the stirrup and my dress, as I felt, 
although I hardly looked at him. He detained 
me for one little preparation after another, when 
Mrs. Follen’s horse was already arching his neck, 
and pawing the turf in his impatience to be away. 
He seemed unwilling to part, and spoke often in 
the kindest of tones. At length all was ready; 
and Mrs. Follen had already allowed her horse 
to canter a few rods away, when she wheeled 
him around to wait for me. 

“There,” said he, signifying that now all was 
right; but he again lay his hand on my skirt, 
and looking searchingly in my face, he added— 
“but are you well, this afternoon, Caroline? Are 
you well enough to ride?—you are so pale!” 

‘But I am perfectly well, I thank you,” I re- 
plied, smiling on his good, upturned face. “TI 
must go now. See! Mrs. Follen waits. Good- 
bye—good-bye.” 

**Good-bye, my Caroline,” holding out his 
hand. ‘Don’t ride far, if it tires you! don’t 
be gone Jong.” 

I promised, with my reins drawn and my horse 
taking preliminary steps. He bore me onward 
like a bird; and now I could meet Mrs. Follen’s 
smile with another nearly as cheerful. I could 
exult with her in the exhilarating motion, the 
bracing winter wind, and the bland sunshine; 
for the little parting scene with Augustus had 
brought back the warm life-blood to my heart. 
It is thus that he holds me vibrating between 
love and distrust, hope and fear. He was in his 
study, engaged with one of the committee of his 
society, when I returned after leaving Mrs. Follen 
at her own door. Now he is at liberty; for he is 
conducting Mr. Briggs to the door. 

The 7th. 

He has started for Boston. Sophia is at school ; 
it rains, it is a most uncomfortable, gloomy day. 
I shudder and am sick at heart, it is so gloomy 
—everywhere ! 

I was cheerful when I returned from the ride. 
I was glad to hear Augustus’ step at the door, 
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when Mr. Briggs left, and he looked animated at 
sight of me. I described the pleasure we had 
found in our ride; the cordial greetings we met 
by the way; the call on the Scotts, the refresh- 
ments taken standing and chatting all the while; 
and lastly, the joy of the little Freddy and Horace 
Follen, and their eager embraces when they saw 
their mamma come. Meantime I had kept my seat 
at the table where I had been writing. Augustus 
stood by my chair, as I talked, smiling at my eager 
story, passing one hand over my head, and in the 
other holding one of my own, pressing it now and 
then, and kissing my forehead. 

‘It gives me pleasure that you have Mrs. 
Follen so near,” said he, still caressing my hand. 

‘*Yes; she is so good, and so intelligent!” said 
I, looking up in his face. 

He smiled. ‘*And another thing I am glad 
of,” pursued he, after a short pause, ‘‘and this 
is, the new proof that my uncle’s last thoughts 
of me were friendly. His memory is dearer to 
me, now that I know his resentment toward me 
‘was appeased by my explanations, as he assured 
me at the time; but as the second will led me 
to doubt.” 

‘Was he so very odd and passionate as I have 
heard?” 

‘*His resentments were quick—and so were 
his conceptions, if he was met with gentleness. 
Action followed quickly upon all his impulses; so 
that, unless his good-nature came back speedily, 
through some means, upon the resentment, its 
object was sure to suffer. But he was an old 
man. He had few to love him; and little to love 
beside his wealth. I have always pitied him—I 
have always loved him, as I have had abundant 
reason.” 

We had considerable more conversation about 
him, and about Augustus’ youth, concerning 
which, heretofore, I had heard few particulars 
from himself. He let me see that he had trials 
in his loneliness, and on account of his uncle’s 
unsteady and arbitrary will; and I felt him every 
moment becoming dearer to me. He had drawn 
his large arm-chair to my side, and taken me to 
his arms, as he talked. My tears fell at some 
portions of his story; at others I kissed his cheek, 
again and again, he was so dear to me! so good, 
and so very noble in his words and in the ex- 
pression of his face! But when he came to talk 
of going to Boston to-day he spoiled it all. After 
a pause, in which the cloud I have seen so often, 
came back to his features, he said something 
about his satisfaction that my original expec- 
tations with regard to fortune, would now be 
equaled. I don’t know distinctly what he said; 
for he hesitated a good deal; and the words, 
together with the look of pain which accom- 
panied them, bewildered me, and brought back’ 








the old, sick, faint feeling. I remember he said, 
in conclusion, that he hoped it would help him 
to make me happy. How sorely was I puzzled! 
I thought at last—‘‘perhaps my letter didn’t 
express. all I meant it should;” and I said, in 
low, choking tones—‘‘I have never regretted the 
supposed loss of fortune on my own account; 
if——” The quick look of mingled surprise and 
pain, that he turned to me, stopped me. ‘He 
don’t believe me?” thought I, longing to die. 

‘Not at first?” asked he, with the searching 
look on my face. ‘It must be—you did regret 
it, when you first heard of it, didn’t you, Caro- 
line?” 

‘Not. @ moment, on my own account, as 
you-——” I spoke with considerable firmness; 
for I felt hurt and insulted, I would have men- 
tioned my letter to him, and perhaps something 
would have come of it, although I cannot, for my 
life, see how. I cannot see how there can be 
any misunderstanding, my letter was so clearly 
expressed! I cannot possibly be under a mis- 
take with regard to its character; it has haunted 
me since, so that, this morning, I recalled nearly 
every word. 

We were interrupted by our nearest neigh- 
bors’, the good, old Mr. Crosby and his wife, 
knocking at the parlor door. I was glad that it 
was not the Follens, instead, or any one acute 
enough to detect our agitation. They came to 
spend the evening. A violent headache came 
on; I was, a part of the time, ready to faint; but 
I compelled myself to keep my seat, and to avoid 
complaining; for I wished to keep them. Sick 
as I was, I dreaded another word from Augustus, 
touching our late conversation; I kept them, 
therefore, until a late hour; and, the moment 
that they left, took a lamp to go to our chamber. 

‘Will you go now?” asked Augustus. 

**Yes; my head is ready to burst.” 

He looked alarmed; he proposed my having it 
bathed; he would bring some water, he said, and 
and bathe it. 

“No,” I replied, “I would sleep. Sleeping 
will cure it.” 

‘Would I not take something,” he asked, 
looking infinitely distressed. 

‘‘Not anything, I thank you.” And seeing that 
he was preparing to accompany me, I added— 
‘‘no, Augustus; come up when you are ready— 
don’t let me hurry you.” I didn’t look at him. 
He said something that I did not understand, 
as he reopened the grate he had began, in such 
haste, to close for the night. He no longer op- 
posed my going alone, and without remedies. I 
believed that I had offended him; but my head- 
ache by this time was so bad that I had no 
lamentations for anything else. I clasped that 
tightly the moment it was on the pillow; I hoped 
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it would not-ache all night, like that; I hoped I 
might, by-and-bye, sleep; but of its cause I was 
nearly as oblivious as if the scene had never 
occurred. I know that Augustus stole softly into 
the chamber twice before he came for the night; 
and came to the bed, and seemed listening to my 
breathing. But I had too great pain and weak- 
ness to appreciate his concern, or to make the 
slightest effort for its removal. I lay still when 
he came, and afterward; but it must have been 
near morning when the pain lulled away so that 
T slept. 

\"**Please, Mrs. Cummings——” I heard Sophia 
say, when the morning was far advanced. The 
voice and the gentle hand on my shoulder awoke 
me. 
**Ts it very late?” I asked. 

» Oh, yes; almost nine o’clock; and Mr. Cum- 
mings has been up so many times,to see if you 
were awake! and is so worried! and he hain’t 
been to breakfast; and he must soon start for the 
cars, too, you know.” 

**Yes; I am sorry you didn’t wake me; I am 
sorry he waited. Go, Sophia, and ask him not to 
wait. Tell him I will be down in a few minutes.” 

I was ashamed of my tardiness, of the hasty 
toilet, the uncombed hair; and blushed deeply 
as he opened the door for me, on hearing me 
descend the stairs. 

**You are better this morning!” said he. 

“Yes; but I am sorry I have made you wait.” 

*<T, on the other hand, am glad that you slept 
—you were so pale last night! But now let 
me——” he put out his hand to lead me to the 
table, pressing it a little as he did so, and sighing 
audibly. 

T could not congratulate him upon his improved 
looks. He was wretchedly pale, and swallowed 
nothing but a bit of bread and one cup of choco- 
late. I made no comments on his paleness, or 
his want of appetite; but I pitied him, myself, 
and all that are in this weary world. The sad 
lines of ‘‘Tam” kept running through my head; 
and neither could I swallow. 


“The twig may thrive alone when severed from the 


Bat joy flies far away when severed far from thee.” 


The good “*Tam” thought of God; I, only of 
Augustus. 

Young Crosby, who was to take Augustus to the 
depot, was at the gate with the carriage before 
we left the table. 

Again I saw him linger as if pained to leave 
me thus, but this time it did not soften me much; 
I made no attempt to fathom the cause of his 
various moods. NordoI now. I am, as it were, 
half stupified. In part, this is the effect of my 
miserable night, and in part, it may be, of ‘the 








iron entering my soul.” Heaven knows how it 
will end; I certainly do not. 
The 8th. 

Augustus did not return last evening. He said 
it was doubtful about his coming. He will come 
to-day. 

The sun shines this morning; but it is cold, 
and this distresses the birds. They flit with 
rapid motions from spot to spot, uttering harsh 
eries; and then, in flocks, teem up into the air, 
to settle back immediately on the ground. 

My head is clear this morning. I have looked 
backward and forward; and thus I have seen 
that I am not the only one in the world who is 
tried, sometimes; for, while I only lack one thing, 
there are such multitudes in the world who lack 
all things! I have resolved to wear myself no 
more with bewildering suspicions and conjec- 
tures. I will wait. Augustus is good, I am trying 
to be good; and it must be that we shall compre- 
hend each other, some time; and that, then, no 
two will be happier than we. 

Meantime that he is gone, I put everything in 
order through the house, set stitches here and 
there, and net him a splendid watch-case of Ger- 
man wools, which he is not to see until Christmas. 
I shall carry it over and sit with Mrs. Follen this 
afternoon; for she, too, is busy preparing gifts. 

The 15th. 

I have been quite ill; and, indeed, I am now; 
but I would come down to-day, I was so tired of 
being shut up in my chamber with Abby Rogers, 
my self-installed, my disagreeably officious nurse ; 
trying to make me believe myself ten times as 
sick as I was, plying me with drinks, and lini- 
ments, and lotions; impressing it upon me, and 
Augustus, and Mrs. Follen, that I was nervous, 
threatened with fever, and hence must be kept 
quiet, must be tended only by her, who loved me 
so much, who would be so careful! Threatened 
with fever I was, for a few days; and this is all the 
truth I am able to gather out of her representa- 
tions. I was tired of her; I pined for Augustus 
and Mrs. Follen, which Abby qualified thus— 
‘tah, she is so nervous, Mr. Cummings! You 
never saw one so exquisitely sensitive and ner- 
vous as Mrs. Cummings is, Mrs. Follen! never!’ 

Yesterday I was stronger, the fever was quite 
gone; and I would keep them both with me a 
long time, as long as I pleased; and this was 
what I needed far more than medicinal drink or 
lotion. 

Abby finds herself very languid from her con- 
finement to my chamber; accordingly she has 
gone out for a long walk. She came up with 
Augusta; and meditates a long visit, I fear; as 
she brought a very large portmanteau, and makes 
no intimations of leaving us at all. Heaven grant 
that I may not conceive a settled dislike of the 
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girl! I would be kept from all inhospitality, 
from all unkindness, even of heart, for the sake 
of .my ewn comfort as well as hers. If another 
deserves severity at my hands, I can never be 
done reproaching myself, if I inflict it on her. 
Later. 

Mrs. Crosby has just left me. She is a very 
cordial, plain old lady. She was telling me how 
‘*not. at all like himself Mr. Cummings appeared, 
he was so concerned!” while I was in the worst 
stage of my attack, when he came in from his 
study, where he is so hurried now, with his re- 
tarded preparations for the Sabbath. 

“I’ve been telling your wife she must be 
pretty careful how she steps on the ground with 
thin shoes on, if she takes cold so easy as this; 
and if you are so concerned about her.” 

**Yes, she must, Mrs. Crosby,” replied he, 
meeting my smile with another; and coming to 
see if my head was hot. 

‘*Yes, I will be careful, Augustus,’’ said I, with 
the feeling of a penitent taking his hand to my 
lips an instant. 

Abby came in; Mrs, Crosby took leave, and 
Augustus returned to his study, after having 
satisfied himself that I was not sitting up too 
long. 

I believe now that he loves me; and yet I know 
there is something wrong. He misunderstands 
me, in some way; and as soon as I am stronger, 
I will appeal to him directly about the meaning 
of the remarks he made the evening before he 
went to Boston. But now I must rest. 

The 17th. 

I never get an opportunity of having Augustus 
@ minute to myself, exclusively, except after we 
retire, when it is too late to broach an agitating 
cubject, if I would have any good sleep for the 
night. I am not yet strong enough to venture. 
Abby is at my side constantly by day; and at 
night she never leaves the parlor until after we 
have retired. 

I went to church yesterday. Abby opposed 
“the imprudent, dangerous measure,” as she 
called it; but Augustus seconded my inclinations 
by the opinion that there could be no danger for 
half of the day, if I was well protected against 
the cold, The mother never wrapped her babe 
more carefully than he did me. I hindered him, 
catching his hand twice to kiss it; but I don’t 
think it annoyed him at all, although Abby, who 
sat beside me, said something each time about 
my being ‘‘such an impulsive, nervous thing!” 
We neither of us replied to the remark. 

‘The truth shall make you free” was Augus- 
tus’ text. It was for me, the greater part of it, 
as I felt all the time; for he was pale; at times 
greatly agitated, His voice had the pleading 
kindness that it has for no one but me; especially 





when he described the beauty and necessity of 
truth, in ‘‘the nearest and dearest relation of 
life.” With a face as if he were lifted to heaven 
by his theme, and with a glowing tongue he 
touched upon the life and death of the martyrs; 
and dwelt at considerable length upon the life 
and the death of Christ. Ah! he did not know 
that he was describing that which is the life and 
strength of my own soul. ‘But he will know 
it!” thought I, and no misgivings came over me. 
I was happy! I was ready to live or die! It was 
glorious to live; it would be glorious to die! 
‘*God be praised!” thought I, in the sermon 
time; in the vestibule where so many kind ones 
thronged around us, and during the ride home in 
the genial mid-day sun. 

**God be praised!” I said, softly; but so that 
Augustus, who was relieving me of my cloak and 
shawl, heard me. 

He looked at me, as he had done already many 
times on the way home, with a pleased, and yet 
somewhat puzzled expression. But Abby came 
in from the hall, and there was no more said. 

The 19th. 

Abby has just left our door for home. She 
wished to be in the city at Christmas, and during 
preparations for Christmas. 

I am thankful that I was not once outwardly 
ungracious to the poor child, selfish and whim- 
sical as she was in nearly all her words and 
ways, tiresome as she was a guest. She was so 
restless! The most entertaining book I could find 
for her, she grew tired of in an hour; although 
few things could equal the zest, the lively ex- 
pectation with which she began it. She was wild 
at the mention of a ride, and during prepara- 
tions; but, as we rode, she looked one way and 
another way, as if searching for some object of 
greater interest than any she saw; and soon she 
became listless; and returned more languid than 
she went, unless some stirring incident occurred. 
If I left her long for the sake of my household 
concerns, on my return I found her blue, some- 
times peevish, and evidently resenting my ab- 
sence. At such times she would say—*‘ you must 
be thankful enough for the new will! Now you 
can have an older servant, two or three servants 
you can have, if Mr. Cummings is the indulgent 
man to you that he ought to be, considering 
how much property you brought with you!” or 
something of this sort. She hated the piano 
when alone, she never played unless Augustus or 
visitors were present. The child reached after 
Augustus—as Augusta would say—to the last. 
But, although to her, he bore himself so loftily, 
that she could not once grasp him, She often 


complained, therefore, of his coldness; of his 
being one of those men who forget that there is 
any other person in the world, because they 
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happen to have a wife. Yet, now that I write 
these things of her, I pity more than I reproach 
her; for she has her father’s strong restless pas- 
sions. She dislikes her home; so that the affec- 
tions, the sympathies that should be centered 
there to make her happy, wander here and there 
like the poor dove of Noah. One must pity her. 
One must long that she may find the olive-branch 
somewhere, and rest in peace and ldve in a home 
of her own. 

Christmas! it comes apace; and then I shall 
look on those dear ones! I can well conceive how 
dear grandmother will send her soft glance to 
this corner and that corner, through the pantry 
and cellar; how she will look for the pores in my 
white bread, and break her slice slowly studying 
it the while. She will look a little anxious some- 
times, when she begins a new scrutiny; but I 
shall have the satisfaction of seeing the face 
clear, and the eyes turn to me expressing plea- 
sure and approbation. 

Grandfather will find all the fault he can, and 
perpetrate numberless jokes at my expense; but 
looks and words of hearty praise will not be 
wanting; and I shall love his jokes, because he 
finds such pleasure in them. 

How lively the doctor will be, now his good 
heart is made at rest in his pecuniary concerns! 
And I foresee that Laura and I will sit and talk 
upon the best ways of doing one thing and an- 
other connected with housekeeping, as gravely 
as if we were matrons of fifty. 

It takes Augustus a long while going to the 
depot. I want him to come. I must put some 
questions to him, now that we are by ourselves; 
and I am in haste. Sure now of his love, loving 
him so completely that I am not afraid to show 
him everything that is in my heart, I can speak 
80 as to satisfy him—he comes! 

The 21st. 

We sent kisses through the window, as he rode 
by to the stable. When he came in, I took his 
hands in mine to warm them; but he soon gath- 
ered my hands and myself, too, into his arms, 
and sat down with me near the fire that sent its 
genial glow out into the gathering twilight. I 
played with his hair. We chatted—no two people 
ever had so many little things to say to each 
other, surely; but at length there was a pause; 
and, twining both arms around his neck, I said— 
‘and the truth shall make you free.” 

He took me closer to him, looked me endear- 

ingly in the face, repeating the words—‘‘and 
- the truth shall make you free! Let the truth 
make us free, dear Caroline. Let me confess 
you first; and now tell me whether you—in short, 
isn’t there one thing you would find it better to 
confess to me?” He hesitated, at a loss how to 
proceed with the delicate subject. 





** Yes, one.” 

*¢ What is it?” 

“That I love you better than you can ever 
know.” 

‘‘Thanks!” After a pause he added, smiling— 
‘*you have confessed one darling quality; now 
tell me one—one error; or, at least, one thing 
that is amiss.” 

I began to feel a little alarmed; still I laughel, 
and told him that I didn’t know—I was uncon- 
scious of having any wicked thing whatever to 
confess. 

He still smiled, but, withal, looked as if he 
thought me a little incorrigible. 

I thought of my letter, of what he had said of 
my regretting his loss of fortune; and felt that 
my turn for confessing him had come. I think 
my looks must have evinced something of con- 
scious innocence and power, as I said—‘‘now, 
Augustus, let me confess you. What did you 
mean by the questions you put to me the day 
before you went to Boston? You must remem- 
ber them.” 

** Yes, I do.” 

‘You must think them a little ungracious, 
when you recollect my answer to your letter 
which informed me of your loss.” 

“This is it!” said he, with a look of great 
pleasure, ‘This is just what I wanted to come 
to—that letter, and——” 

“Surely you could get nothing really wrong 
from that,” interrupted I, eagerly. ‘I was 
ashamed of it, when I was writing it, and after- 
ward, it expressed so much—it said so plainly 
that I loved you better than all the rest of the 
world, and could be happy with you anywhere, 
in poverty or wealth! These are the very words; 
don’t you remember?” 

No lamp had been brought; the flame had died 
away in the grate, so that I could not see the ex- 
pression of his face. He just said—putting me 
gently from him—‘‘let me bring the letter. We 
will read it together.” 

I had lamps ready and our chair wheeled to 
the table when he returned. 

*‘T am not ashamed of it now,” said I, as we 
were seating ourselves; ‘‘for I don’t care how 
well you think I love you. But then I blushed 
over it, although I would speak it, because it was 
the truth. And when your next came, it was so 
cold, your manner was so cold when you came 
to New London—sh! I tell you, Augustus, you 
grieved me half to death; and made me deter- 
mine that,in future, I would express myself as 
reservedly as even you could wish.” 

‘‘What you say astonishes me,” replied he, 
opening the letter with a most bewildered look. 
And certainly I was not far behind him when I 
saw that the letter was not mine. The characters 
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were very like mine; still I could detect strange 
features; and the letter was much shorter than 
mine; and stiffer and colder than the mountains. 
A formal resignation to the loss was, indeed, ex- 
pressed, here and there, and regard for him! like 
unseemly patches stuck on to hide unseemly tat- 
ters; but a whining discontent ran through it all. 

**Oh!” exclaimed I, shuddering, and ready to 
tear the scrawl to atoms. ‘‘I never wrote the 
miserable thing!” 

“Never wrote it?” 

**Never!” P 

“Then I will show you another that pained 
me still more than this.” 

He returned in a minute bringing one still 
shorter than the other, and bearing a later date. 
It was addressed inside to “‘My dear E——,” 
was subscribed, “Yours in affliction, Caroline 
Bradshaw ;” and, like the other, bore the New 
London post-mark. It was meant by the fabri- 
cator to appear that it was sent to Augustus in- 
stead of “‘My dear E——,” through mistake of 
mine, as it was said in the course of the letter— 
‘I am writing to Augustus by this same mail. 
I must try and not betray by letter, or when he 
comes, all the disappointment I feel about the 
loss. It is too late now to take back what has 
passed between us—perhaps. Just ready to be 
married, you know! And I hope we can be happy 
on love.” This is all, excepting the little stroke 
of business which called for the letter—begging 
“*“My dear E—— not to appear at the wedding, 
as, after the great misfortune, it must be so dull 
and common-place!”’ 

Augustus thought as I did, that the letters 
were fabricated by Boynton, or his sister. 

**And you have loved me all this time, my 
Caroline—my beloved?” said he, after a momen- 
tary pause. He was greatly agitated, and held 
me close to his heart. 

** All this time—unspeakably! But you, dear 
Augustus, how you must have despised me!” 





*T have loved you, dearest! I could have died 
for you, at any time. - But I was shocked. I would 
have given a thousand worlds that no such letters 
had been written. They perplexed me; they were 
so unlike what I expected from one so noble and 
considerate as yourself! I could only comfort 
myself by trying to believe that your words were 
careless, rather than deliberately unfeeling; that 
you were ill when you wrote, or in haste, or that 
something or somebody was more at fault than 
your own heart. I trusted to the good I was 
sure I saw in you; and hoped that you would be 
won by the great love I had for you, by the great 
tenderness I would show you. But all the while, 
as you yourself have said, I felt that it was not 
clear between us. I sometimes feared it never 
would be; but that no means might be left un- 
tried, I sought an explanation, one time, as you 
remember.” 

“Yes; you must have been bitterly disap- 
pointed.” ‘ 

“TI was; and puzzled to distraction almost. 
Your affirmation, although so contradictory to 
your letters, was still so firm. I was, however, 
all the time sustained by a feeling, that, dark as 
the subject was, you were yet true and good. 
Your beloved face, your words, the tones of your 
voice, your earnest, child-like ways—I believed 
in these oftenest. Yet there were moments, 
hours, when I doubted all; then I suffered un- 
speakably.” ~ 

My tears ran; but he kissed them away; and, 
with his lips on my cheek, he blessed me with 
the dearest words, in the dearest tenes. He 
called me his beloved, his wife, the dearest trea- 
sure that heaven could send him. 

‘*But, dearest,” added he, ‘‘we must not forget 
God, now in our great earthly comfort.” 

‘*No, indeed! -no, indeed!” said I, again in 
tears. ‘‘For, dear as you are to me, my hus- 
band, beautiful as is our home, I can conceive of 
no high, abiding comfort if He is not with us.” 





SPRING IS COMING. 


Someruine passes through the air, 
A shadow skims the ground, 
And over head the sound 

Of quick rushing wings I hear, 
And harsh, discordant cry 
Of wild geese passing by. 


And the blue bird’s early singing, 

In my ear so sweetly ringing, 

Tells me that the Spring is springing 
On Winter’s frozen track; 

That has left us fiercely flinging 

Hail so hard, and sharp, and stinging, 
From its old icy back. 





And the warm air softly creeping, 

And the sun’s sharp rays low peeping 

When the mines of frost lie sleeping 
Under the mossy hill; 

And the white clouds that come weeping 

Drops which soon run lightly leaping 
Adown the mossy rill. 


Tells me that Spring is springing 
Fast on the Winter’s track, 
And soon will bring us back 

Its wealth of flowers and singing, 
And its warm sunny day 
Which has long been away. 





MY WIFE’S BARGAINS. 


BY SMITH JONES, JR. 


My wife has a great notion of making bar- 
gains. She occasionally spends a whole day in 
shopping, when, to accommodate her, we have 
no dinner at home, I dining down town, and the 
children being put off with a cold bit. 

The other day, when I returned to supper, 
after one of these excursions, almost the first 
words Mrs. Jones said, were, 

**Such luck as I’ve had to-day, Smith. Do 
hurry and eat supper, that I may show you my 
bargains.” 

Accordingly the purchases were produced, 
when the meal had been despatched, and the 
children put to bed. This last procedure was 
not effected, however, without some difficulty, 
for the little ones had heard their mother talk- 
ing so much of their new spring dresses, that 
their curiosity was all alive, and they were eager 
to sit.up; but the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians were not more inflexible than Mrs. Jones; 
and when from pleading the children proceeded 
to crying, she whipped them all round, and then 
had them carried struggling to bed. 

**Here’s some wonderfully cheap chintz,” she 
said, producing a bit of calico, ‘its worth a shil- 
ling, every cent of it, and I’ve known the day 
when I could not have bought it for less than a 
quarter of a dollar:—what do you think I paid 
for that?” 

I was incapable of answering, my business not 
lying in that line, and I confessed as much. 

“Oh! you men never know anything,” she 
said. ‘* Well, I paid eight cents for it, only think 
of it, and isn’t it pretty.” As she spoke, she 
held the pattern before her, smoothing it care- 
‘fully down with her hand. 

Next she exhibited some cashmere for the 
boys’ jackets, and drilling for their pantaloons, 
all purchased marvellously cheap: and finally 
took up a piece of de laine, as she called it. 

“There, now there’s a bargain,” she said, 
proudly, unrolling the fabric. ‘‘I never, in my 
life, saw anything as cheap as this. Seventy- 
five cents is,what it cost to import this article, 
. 80 the storekeeper said, yet I got it for—what 
do you think ?—now just guess for once, Jones.” 

‘A dollar a yard, I suppose,” I answered, 
**for that’s about a fair profit.” 

Mrs. Jones laughed outright.. At last she 
spoke. 

.“No, I bought that for thirty-seven and a half 





cents a yard, and, as it was so cheap, I took 
enough for myself as well as for the children.” 

‘‘But I thought,” I interposed, meekly, ‘that 
you had already bought your own dresses.” 

“So I had,” she replied, ‘but this was so 
cheap, you know: and then a de laine dress is 
always useful.” 

**T don’t think there’s much saved then,” said 
I, bluntly. ‘By next spring your dress will be 
out of fashion, so that it will be a complete loss. 
I suppose it takes as much stuff for you as for 
both the girls.” 

“Exactly.” 

She spoke shortly; but I went on. 

“‘Then you might just as well have bought de 
laine at seventy-five cents a yard. Are you sure 
this is good? It looks rotten.” 

“Do you think I don’t know bad de laine?” 
she said, and she jerked the goods out of my 
hand, as if I was unworthy to look upon it. 
“But its no use talking to you, or showing you 
my bargains: you always make fun of them, or 
find fault.” 

I saw that the patience of Mrs. Jones was 
giving way, and on reflection concluded that I 
had been too severe for her, so I said no more. 
But I thought of the miserable dinner I had 
been forced to partake of, down town, at a cheap 
eating-house; and of the children who had gone 
crying to bed. 

The next morning, Mrs. Jones had a fever, 
caused by over-exertion the day before. She had 
walked too far, the doctor said, and neglected to 
eat anything; a delicate woman, he added, ought 
never to do either, much less both together. 

Mrs. Jones was ill for a fortnight, and the 
doctor's bill was twenty dollars, so that her great 
bargains did not amount to much, especially as 
a seamstress had to be hired, while my wife was 
still sick, to take her part in making up the 
children’s clothes. 

Nor was this all. The boasted de laine proved, 
as I had feared, rotten. The first dress that 
gave way was one of the children’s, for which 
the little creature received a severe admonition, 
and subsequently a whipping, when she ventured 
to lay the accident on the flimsy character of the 
stuff itself. But a few days after Mrs. Jones 
tore her own dress, while engaged in smoothing 
it down in front, so miserable was the material. 

The colors of the cheap calico proved bad, and 
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the drilling turned out to be half cotton. Of all 
her purchases, the cashmere was the only article 
in which she was not cheated, and the eason 
was, I suppose, that it was a remnant. 

Before summer came, new dresses had to be 
purchased for both the girls, and a new pair of 
pantaloons a piece for the boys, the other ones 
not being fit for Sunday wear. 





I calculated, when all was over, that I had lost 
about thirty-five dollars, by that one day’s shop- 
ping. Mrs. Jones will not, however, admit this: 
her sickness, she says, would have happened any 
how. 

So that my wife is incorrigible, I fear, on the 
subject of BARGAINS. 





LOVE’S LESSONS. 





BY MBS. JULIA C. B. DORR. 





Tae human heart—who dreameth 
How vast its love may be? 

The depth who ever soundeth 
Of that unfathomed sea? 

Who numbereth the fountains 
Of love and tenderness, 

Beneath our feet upspringing, 

'. Our daily paths to bless? 


There is no bound or measure 
To the heart’s well-spring deep, 
But o’er its flashing waters 
Angels a vigil keep; 
And year by year new streamlets 
Are ever gushing forth, 
Making life’s arid desert 
A vale of priceless worth. 


A little babe lies sleeping 
Upon its mother’s breast, 
While she, with brow unshadowed, 
Watcheth its tranquil rest; 
Gently its blue eye opens, 
And the fond look dwelling there, 
Tells that its heart is learning 
What Love’s first lessons are. 


Months pass—that child is playing 
Amid the Wousehold band, 
Brothers and sisters sporting 
Together hand in hand; 
Affection’s chain is lengthening, 
Its golden links increase, 
And the little heart expandeth 
In innocence and peace. 


Years pass. A fair girl listens 
With a warm blush on her cheek, 

To one who now, right earnestly, 
Of his deep love doth speak; 





His low and tender accents 
Each spirit chord can thrill, 

And she is strangely happy, 
Tho’ tears her bright eyes fill. 


And the maiden little deemeth 
That any other love, 
One half as pure, and fervent, 
And strong as that can prove; 
For they say the heart’s first visions 
Ever the brightest seem— 
That there is nought in after life 
Like Love’s young, blissful dream. 


Again the picture changes— 
Girlhood hath passed away, 

And a wife now humbly kneeleth 
For her husband’s weal to pray; 

And the sacred tie that binds her 
To the partner of bzr life, 

With a deeper, holier joy, than all 
Youth’s wild romance, is rife. 


Another change—a mother 
O’er a cradle bendeth low, 
And gazeth long and steadfastly 
Upon her first born’s brow. 
Fondly her heart is clinging 
Unto that fragile flower, 
And a love her soul is filling 
Unfelt until that hour. 


Thus, year by year, new fountains 
Of love are springing up, 

Each flinging added sweetness 
Into life’s sparkling cup; 

And thus the heart expandeth 
As Time flies swiftly o’er, 

And it never loves so fondly 
That it can love no more! 





WELCOME 


Wetcome to May! the live-long day 
The seft South wind is blowing; 

The waterfall is bright with spray; 
Bees bam, and kine are lowing. 


TO MAY. 


The solitudes of hoary woods, 
Echo with birds a-singing; 
Oh! welcome May, with flowers gay, 
A thousand perfumes bringing. 4. J. v. 











EQUESTRIANISM FOR LADIES.—NO. V. 
CORRECTIONS AND VICES. 


Ir possible a lady should never ride a horse 
which requires unusual corrections. Moderate 
corrections are necessary with almost any horse, 
at times, aad then they should always be applied, 
or the horse will soon know the rider is afraid 
of him, and easily become the master. But an 
open contest between a horse and rider is rather 
to be avoided, as the former usually giins the 
advantage, for a lady can never rival him in phy- 
sical strength, The leg, the bridle-hand, and 
voice are all to be used as corrections, and are 
frequently all that are necessary, though the 
whip must be sometimes applied, and pretty 
severely, without any appearance of fear. The 
best way to correct a horse is to dishearten him, 
not so much by force, in contesting openly with 
him, when he is prepared to resist, as by cool 
opposition and indirect means. 

Some horses are very much addicted to restive- 
ness; that is, turning.around suddenly without 
any previous warning. A horse soon learns that 
the left hand is weaker than the right, and con- 
sequently, less able to oppose him, though he 
turns on the off or right side with a force and 
quickness, which, even when the rider is prepared 
for it, is sometimes almost impossible to prevent. 
Here is a case in which the “indirect” means of 
correction are useful. To endeavor to draw him 
back to his proper position by main force would 
be unwise, as it would be useless. He is pre- 
pared for defence, the rider would be foiled, and 
the horse, encouraged by his success, to repeat 
the trick. So instead of endeavoring to prevent 
him from turning with the left hand, pull him 
sharply to the right, till he has made a complete 
circle, and he finds to his astonishment that his 
head is just where it was when he started, and 
his own vice has been his correction. Should 
he repeat the manceuvre, when he is urged to 
advance, pull him around on the same side three 
or four times, and give him a smart cut with the 





whip. The rider should take care to preserve 
her balance, by an inclination of the body to the 
circle described by the horse’s head. On the 
same principle, when a horse refuses to advance, 
and the whip would increase his obstinacy, cause 
him to rear, or induce him to bolt in a different 
direction, make him walk backward till he shows 
& willingness to advance. 

A runaway horse, in some instances, may be 
cured of his vice, by suffering him to run, un- 
checked; and when he shows a disposition to 
stop, to urge him forward, rather than let him 
abate his speed. But this is a dangerous experi- 
ment, and should never be resorted to unless all 
other means have failed; for if the horse has run 
from fright it will only add to his terror. But 
if the habit of running away proceeds from an 
ugly disposition, this mode of correction is likely 
to succeed. 

A lady need apprehend but little danger from 
a runaway horse, if she only keeps her self-pos- 
session and balance. She must retain her seat at 
all hazards; to jump from a runaway horse is 
almost certain death. The slighest symptom of 
alarm, on the part of the rider, adds terror or 
resolution to the horse. A dead, heavy pull on 
the bridle is always to be avoided, as it prevents 
the lady from having sufficient mastery over his 
mouth. The reins should be held in such a 
manner as to keep the horse together, and guide 
him from running against anything. Sawing 
the mouth (that is pulling the reins first on one 
side, then on the other) will frequently stcp a 
horse in a few minutes. Slackening the reins, 
then jerking them with force, will frequently 
stop a horse; but care should be taken that by 
stopping him suddenly by this means, the rider 
does not go over his head. 

In whatever manner a runaway horse is stop- 
ped, the lady should be on the alert lest he should 
be so disunited by the operation as to fall. 





LIFE AND DEATH. 





BY FANNY WHARTON. 





Ovr life is all a toil! 
In sorrow and unrest, 
We labor still for peace, . 
And still are never blest. 
Hope points to cluuds like sunset skies, 
And yet the cloud forever flies. 





Death is a welcome goal; 
A portal into life, 

Where peace eternal dwells, 
And rest succeeds to strife. 
If life is death, it soon is o’er, 
And death is life forever more. 





EDITORS’ 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Hovssnory Recetprs.— To Wash White Silk.— 
Dissolve some white soap in boiling water, and, when 
the water is sufficiently cooled not to burn the hand, 
put the silk into it, and press it repeatedly, opening 
it again from time to time, and taking care not to 
wring it. If there be any obstinate stain, dip it into 
strong solution of soap, and rub it gently between 
the fingers, until it disappears, adding, if necessary, 
a little spirits of wine. When the washing is finished, 
rinse the silk in several tepid waters; and having 
made some water blue to the required shade, with 
the blue sold by the color dealers for that purpose, 
dip the silk in it, and hang it out to dry; when dry, 
brush it with a soft brush, to give it a lustre. 

To Color Harness.—The color of harness that has 
become rusty or brown by wear may be restored to 
@ fine black, after the dirt has been sponged off, by 
using the following mixture :—Boil logwood chips in 
three quarts of soft water, to which add three ounces 
of nutg-lls, finely powdered, and one ounce of alum; 
simmer the whole together for half an hour, and it 
will be fit for use. A harness blacking is thus made: 
Melt two ounces of mutton suet with six ounces of 
beeswax, then add one ounce of indigo, finely pow- 
dered, six ounces of sugar candy, dissolved in water, 
and two ounces of soft soap; mix, and simmer over 
the fire, when add a gill of turpentine, Lay it on 
with a sponge, and then polish. 

Food for Invalids.—Farinaceous food, although 
much recommended for invalids, is frequently very 
injurious to the stomach, unless a small quantity of 
animal food be taken with it. A weak stomach is 
frequently rendered still more feeble by the long and 
exclusive use of a farinaceous diet. Wherever no 
acute disease exists, which would render it improper, 
a small portion of meat, either in the solid form or 
as strong gravy, should be taken occasionally. 

Lemon Pudding.—Boil four lemons in water until 
quite soft, keeping them closely eovered the whole 
time, take out the pips and pound the lemons toa 
paste; then add half pound of loaf sugar finely pow- 
dered, the same weight of fresh butter beaten to a 
cream, and the yolks of six eggs well beaten; mix 
these ingredients well together, and bake it in a tin 
lined with puff paste; before serving turn it out, and 
cover the top with grated loaf sugar. 

To Wash White Lace.—Tack the lace slightly in 
a thin cloth dipped in cold water; then let it be in a 
strong lather for one day: change the water, and 
leave it in a second lather all night. Then put ina 
saucepan a quarter of a cake of white wax, six lumps 
of sugar, two tea-spoonfuls of liquid starch, and a 
quart of soft water, in which boil the lace for ten 
minutes; then throw it into water, and iron it when 
nearly dry. The blue should be adeed to the cold 
water. 








TABLE. 


Eggs au Miroir.—Take a dish that will stand the 
fire; spread a little butter on it, and a slight quantity 
of salt; then break the eggs in the dish with the same 
precaution as for poached eggs, pour over them a 
little melted butter, mixed with a few table-spoonfals 
of milk, salt, and nutmeg; put the dish on the fire 
until the eggs are done, and brown with a salaman- 
der. 

Food for Canaries.—The best food for canaries is 
rape, canary, and crushed hemp-seed; the latter 
should be given very sparingly once a week. A | 
little green food occasionally, but we do not think 
hard eggs desirable. Fresh water for bathing as 
well as drinking, and sand, are absolutely necessary. 

To Make Starch—An excellent starch may be 
made by setting by, in a cool place, the water in 
which rice has been boiled in the ordinary way, (not 
in a cfoth) which will in twenty-four hours become 
a very strong starch. Pour off the water and dry 
the powder. 

Lavender Water.—English oil’of lavender water, 
one ounce; essence of ambergris, half ounce; eau de 
cologne, half pint; rectified spirits of wine, one pint; 
mix, This is an extremely fragrant perfume. 

Receipt for Corns.—Take equal portions of mercu- 
rial and galbanum ointments, mix well, spread on a 
bit of white leather, and apply to the corns morning 
and evening. 

Cod Liver Oil,—The least offensive way of taking 
cod liver oil, is to place it in a tea-spoon, and sprinkle 
a little salt over it. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Tales and Traditions. of Hungary. By Theresa 
Pulezky. 1 vol. New York: Redfield. Philada: 
W. B. Zeiber—The Countess Pulszky is the wife of 
one of those unfortunate men, who, having periled 
all for the freedom of their country, and lost the 
stake, are now in exile in the United States. Her 
husband is a man of ability, and played a con- 
spicuous part in the late struggle. But the wife is 
not unworthy of such a mate. This volume proves 
her to bo a lady of high talent. She has collected 
all the floating legends of Hungary, and narrated 
them in a charming style, making a work of equal 
interest as a fiction and as a revelation of national 
character. We recognize in every page of this 
volume the half oriental nature of the Magyars. 
Stories of fairies, genii, enchanters, and other ideal 
inhabitants of the world of air, people the book, till 
the reader almost forgets that he is perusing a work 
written in the niteteenth century, and half fancies 
he is poring over a new Arabian fiction. Some of 


the legends are of great beauty: the, “Rocks of 
Linisk” particularly so. “The Hair of the Orphan 
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Girl” is a curious example of a universal legend, 
dressed up in @ national costume: it is the old tale 
of Cinderella, under a new guise, or, perhaps, is the 
original. We warmly commend this book to our 
fair readers. Like all Redfield’s publications it is 
beautifully got up; and is, moreover, embellished 
with # portrait of Madame Pulszky, a treasure in 
itself. 


A Pilgrimage to Egypt, embracing a Diary of Ex- 
plorations on the Nile: with Observations illustrative 
of the Manners, Customs, and Institutions of the People, 
and of the present Condition of its Antiquities and 
Ruins. By J. V. C. Smith, Editor of the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal. Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln, Philada: Danielle & Smith.—In this ele- 
gant duodecimo we have a record of travel, in which 
all the newest discoveries in Egypt are recorded, and 
which is full, in addition, of interesting incidents of 
travel. Mr. Smith has that rare combination of 
talents for a traveller, accuracy of observation and 
great felicity in description. His volume contains 


- also much useful information respecting the different 


routes from England to Egypt, their advantages and 
disadvantages, and their cost. Mr, Smith is very 
severe on American consuls abroad. The volume is 
handsomely illustrated with numerous engravings. 


The Illustrated Tower of London. By William 
Henry Ainsworth. 2-vole. Philada: T. B. Peter- 
son.—This is a new edition of what is, perhaps, the 
best of Ainsworth’s historical romances. The illus- 
trations are most copious, being more than a hundred 
in number, and convey to the reader an excellent 
idea of the Tower of London, that grim old fortress- 
palace of the Plantaganet and Tudor Kings of Eng- 
land. We never ourself fully understood that ancient 
structure, until we saw the ground plan of it, with 
the engravings of each several part, as given in these 
volumes. The misfortunes of Lady Jane Gray form 
the theme of the novel, which we need scarcely say 
follows truth in every material part. The type of 
these volumes is large and clear; and altogether they 
are very cheap at fifty cents a piece. 


Bleak House. By Charles Dickens. Number One. 
New York: Harper & Brothere.—This enterprising 
publishing house has purchased the exclusive right 
to an advanced copy of Dickens’ new fiction; and we 
have here accordingly, the first number elegantly 
printed, and graphically illustrated. The fiction pro- 
mises to be the best “Boz” has ever written. We 
presume, however, that our readers have perused the 
number before this, as it has been already exten- 
sively pirated, and published in dozens of news- 
papers. 

Rural Architecture, By Lewis F. Allen. 1 vol. 
New York: 0. M. Saxton.—This is the work of a 
practical farmer, who combines taste with utility in 
his designs for farm-houses, rural cottages, &c. We 
recommend his plans as superior, on this account, to 
those of professed architects, The volume is ele- 
gantly illustrated. No resident of the country should 
“begin to build” without having first procured and 
studied this very able book. 








Appleton’s Popular Library of the Best Authors. 
“ Essays from the London Times,” “The Yellowplush 
Papers,” “The Maiden and Married Life of Mary 
Powell, afterward Mistress Milton.” 3 vols, New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.—We have here the three 
first volumes of a series of books, which the Apple- 
tons are publishing, at fifty cents a piece, for a Popu- 
lar Library. The idea is an excellent one, and so 
far has been carried out admirably. No better 
selections, for variety and value, could have been 
made, indeed, than the three works with which the 
series begins. The “Essays from the London Times” 
are on the life of Howard, the loves of Dean Swift, 
the career of Lady Hamilton, and other popular sub- 
jects, and are all written with great ability. The 
“Yellowplush Papers” are by Thackeray, and, like 
everything he writes, are full of wit. The “Maiden 
and Married Life of Mary Powell” is an autobio- 
graphy, excellent alike for its air of truth and for 
the beauty of its general tone: we have read it with 
deep interest. Each volume is neatly printed, in 
clear type, and bound substantially in muslin. We 
cordially commend this series to popular favor. 


The Way to Do Good. By Jacob Abbott. 1 vol. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—In this beauti- 
fully printed and beautifully embellished book, we 
have the third volume of Abbott’s popular and useful 
“Young Christian Series.” We have already spoken 
so favorably of its predecessors, that there is little 
left for us now, except to reiterate what we then said, 
and to add that “The Way to Do Good” is inferior 
to none of the series. Those persons, who have pro- 
cured the two former volumes, will of course add 
this immediately; while those who have neglected 
it, will, if they take our advice, lose no time in pur- 
chasing all three. For family reading we know no 
better volumes. The fact that they have been trans- 
lated into numerous languages is sufficient proof of 
this. 


Darien; or, The Merchant Prince. By Eliot War- 
burton. 1 vol. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
This is a well written historical romance, and is 
founded on the attempt to establish a Scotch colony, 
at the Isthmus of Darien. The novel derives an 
additional interest from being the last work of this 
amiable author, who perished in the conflagration 
of the Amazon. 


Richardson’s Arctic Expedition in Search of Sir 
John Franklin, 1 vol. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers,—We have here a narrative of Richardson’s late 
abortive expedition in search of Sir John Franklin. 
The volume is fall of authentic “perils by field and 
flood,” and abounds with valuable scientific infor- 
mation. To a large circle of readers it will be in- 
valuable. 


A Story Without A Name. By G.P.R. James. 1 
vol. New York: Stringer & Townsend.—One of the 
best of James’ novels, which the public owes to the 
enterprise of Stringer & Townsend, who paid Mr. 
James a large price for it. The book is cheap at 
thirty-seven and a half cents, which is all that is 
asked for it, though a copy-right novel. 
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Mareus Warland. By Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz. 
lvol, Philada: A. Hart.—We have not read, for a 
long time, so fascinating a fiction as this, the scene 
of which is laid in the Southern states. It appeared 
originally in that very superior family journal, Mc- 
Makin’s Saturday Courier. 

The Two Brides. By T. 8, Arthur. 1 vol. Philada: 
7. B. Peterson.—Arthur’s novels are always agree- 
ably written, morally instructive, and full of naturally 
drawn characters. This is not the least interesting 
of his fictions. It is issued is a neat style, for the 
low sum of twenty-five cents., 

The Swamp Steed; or, The Days of Marion and 
his Merry Men. A Novel. 1 vol, New York: Dewitt 
& Davenport,—A r of the Revolution, which 
is full of striking scenes and thrilling incidents; and 
which is published in a neat style, at the low price 
of fifty cents. 

The Brothers of Wyoming. A Romance. 1 vol. 
New York: H. Long & Brothers.—This is a novel of 
great interest, crowded with hair-breadth escapes, 
and is published for twenty-five cents. It is an 
agreeable book for travellers. 

Examples of Life and Death. By Mrs. L. H. 
Sigourney. 1 vol. New York: Charles Scribner.— 
It is enough to say that this work is by Mrs. Sigour- 
ney, to win it a place on the centre-table of our fair 
readers. 

The Standard Speaker. By Epes Sargent. 1 vol. 
Philada: Thomas, Cowperthwaite & Co.—This is des- 
tined to become, as its name imports, a standard 
work of its kind. It is full of labor and research, 








FASHIONS FOR MAY. 


Fig. 1.—A Dress or tigut Fawn cotorep Casu- 
MERE, skirt full, and trimmed down the front with 
eleven rows of narrow black velvet ribbon. Pockets 
on each side, finished in the same way. A vest of 
white Marseilles over a chemisette of rich embroi- 
dery. A polka jacket of the same material as the 
dress, and trimmed to correspond with it. Bonnet 
of black French straw and yellow silk. 

Fie. m.—A Warkine Dress or ticnt Stare 
COLORED Srix, skirt long and very full. Mantilla 
very small, and trimmed with two rows of black 
lace, the lower row deeper than the upper. Bonnet 
of white chip, trimmed with a wreath of pink flowers 
and white lace—the cape covered with white lace 
also. Straw colored kid gloves. 

GeneraL Remarxs.—Some of the new dress 
materials have appeared with the front breadths en 
tablier, that is—having the pattern running acrose 
the breadth instead of down it, as those described 
in a former number. Others of tissue and other thin 
materials are trimmed with three tolerably deep 
flounces, each flounce having a woven border. These 
dresses are all plain, such as dark blue, dark brown, 
drab, chocolate, &c., with a rich white vine or ara- 
besque pattern as the bordering of the flounce. 

Bonnets.—The recent fine bright weather has 
brought out many very elegant spring bonnets. The 
most fashionable are decidedly those of Leghorn, 





which, during the approaching season, is likely to 
recover the favor it enjoyed some years ago. The 
shape of these new Leghorn bonnets is extremely 
elegant and becoming—the brim is wide and cireu- 
lar, and the crown gently sloping backward. The 
bavolet at the back is made of the Leghorn itself, 
instead of being composed of silk or ribbon, as in 
bonnets of straw or other materials. The most 
favorite style of trimming Leghorn bonnets is with 
fancy straw, tastefully intermingled with velvet or 
ribbon, or some dark rich color. On one side may 
be placed a small ostrich feather, of the color of the 
Leghorn, or shaded in the hues of the bird of Para- 
dise. As the season advances, flowers will be em- 
ployed for trimming these bonnets. We have seen 
one elegantly trimmed with a wreath of oak-leaves, 
and on one side a bouquet of the same leaves, inter- 
mingled with oak-galls, 

In addition to these, we have now to mention the 
new bonnets of Dunstable straw; they are chiefly 
trimmed with white or colored ribbon, the bavolet 
being composed of silk of the same color. We have 
observed a few of these bonnets trimmed on the 
outside with velvet flowers; and nearly all have un- 
der-trimming, consisting of small white or colored 
flowers, with leaves of brown or dark green velvet. 
Bonnets of fancy straw, lined with colored silk, lilac, 
blue, or green, of rather deep tints, are included 
among the preparations for the spring. These bon- 
nets are trimmed with ribbon of the same color as 
the silk which lines the bonnet. Other bonnets are 
very plainly trimmed. Some have only a bavolet or 
eape at the back, made of ribbon, cut bias ways, and 
edged with some kind of narrow straw trimming. 
The ribbon may be simply crossed over the bonnet, 
or disposed in a small bow or rosette on one side, 
without any ribbon passing across the bonnet. The 
strings rather long and tied under the chin. The 
bonnets are very open just in the front, but rather 
less round than they were some time ago. One 
called chapeau ecossais is particularly adapted for 
the early spring, its brightness affording a relief to 
the winter garments, which the cold winds of this 
season compel us yet to retain. This Scotch bonnet 
is composed almost entirely of plaid ribbon and black 
lace, only a small portion of open straw being visible: 
it is remarkably pretty, and a little coquettish. A 
white veil is perfectly consistent with slight mourn- 
ing, but it can be worn with a white bonnet only. 

Sirx Aprons, either to contrast or correspond with 
the morning dregs, are little likely to go out of favor. 
Those of rich black silk, either watered or moire 
antique, trimmed with velvet or dentelle de laine, or 
embroidered in silk and bugles, are generally pre- 
ferred, although colored ones are also worn. 

HiGH-HEELED Boots are a necessary accompani- 
ment to a visiting toilette. The most fashionable 
shoemaker of Paris makes his exquisite little boots 
of various dark colored silks, with a pointed heel of 
a half inch in thickness, which adds great beauty to 
the form of the foot, raising the instep and improving 
the walk. Boots of English kid made in the same 
manner, are much worn, as becoming and comfor- 
table. 
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